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ON  SOME  RECENT  SERMONS. 

“  HU  death  eelipeed  the  ginjttj  of  nations,  and  ImpoT- 
erUhed  the  public  stock  of  hanaless  pleasure.”  — JMasm 
Omrrick.  , 

4  MAN  of  Genius,  simple,  wfunn,  sincere, 
j!  V  He  left  a  woriid  grown  kindlier  that  he 
came ; 

His  hand  the  needy  knew,  but  not  his  name ; 
Dumb  creatures  snufied  a  ftiend  when  he 
drew  near, 

And  the  strange  dog  pricked  one  suspicious 
oar. 

Then  couched  his  head  secure.  Safe  be  this 
fame 

From  critics’  measured  praise  or  close-picked 
blame,  — 

He  loved  God’s  gentler  face  and  made  it 
dear. 

Was  then  Stylites’  post  the  better  way. 

Or  mingling  with  his  kind,  a  man  with  men. 
Like  mm  that  was  and  was  not  such  as 
they? 

I  judge  ye  not,  but,  to  my  simple  ken. 

If  on  vour  guidelxWds  the  right  name  be 
'kept. 

Some  foe  hath  changed  their  places  while 
j  ye  slept. 

f  J.  R.  Lowell. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ff^HE  conductors  of  this  Journal  have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  that  they  have 
secured  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates  a  New  Serial  Novel,  entitled 

NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

Since  the  publication  of  “  Black  Sheep,” 
—  a  very  jxiwerful  novel,  which  will  be 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  First 
Series  of  Evert  Saturday,  —  Mr.  Yates 
has  taken  rank  among  the  prominent  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  day,  and  a  new  storj’  from  his 
hand  commands  nearly  as  large  an  audience 
as  greets  a  fresh  work  by  Charles  Rcade  or 
George  Eliot. 

Nobody’s  Fortune  will  be  printed  in 
weekly  instalments  in  Every  Saturday 
from  Advance  Sheets  furnished  by  the 
Author. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  opening  chapters. 

Back  Numbers  of  Evert  Saturday 
from  Januar}’  Ist  can  be  supplied  by  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  publishers  or  any  news-dealer. 


A  COMPANY  of  artists  travelling  in  Wur- 
temberg,  after  the  fashion  of  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter’s  associates,  in  a  large  carriage  and  pair, 
blew  up,  on  account  of  their  explosive  mate¬ 
rial  being  too  near  their  cooking  apparatus. 
’The  result  was  serious  to  two,  and  the  rest 
scattered  about  in  various  directions,  though 
not  so  much  hurt  as  scared. 


THE  PATIENT  PUBLIC. 

7'pHERE  is  one  virtue  which  the  Amer- 
JL  ican  people  possess  in  a  singularly  un¬ 
adulterated  form,  and  it  is  about  the  only 
unadulterated  thing  in  America.  For  want 
of  a  better  name  we  will  call  this  virtue 
Patience.  The  word  does  not  wholly  de¬ 
scribe  the  complex  quality  we  wish  to  indi¬ 
cate,  but  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
description  that  can  be  made  in  the  present 
state  of  the  language. 

Though  we  nse  up  like  one  man  to  repel 
the  slightest  outside  insult  or  ^fgression, 
among  ourselves  we  tamely  submit  to  such 
frauds,  extortions,  and  tyrannies  as  are 
enough  to  make  civilized  hair  stand  on  end. 
In  our  leatling  cities  we  placidly  pay  the 
highest  price  for  the  poorest  ouality  of  gas ; 
we  bow  to  the  dictum  of  coal-aealers’  combi¬ 
nations,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel  of  our  ice-cart ;  we  smile  inanely 
at  being  packed  like  cattle  into  a  horse-car, 
and  abjectly  welcome  the  diabolical  hand- 
organ  that  comes  to  torture  the  quiet  of  our 
homes.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle¬ 
stick-maker,  and  the  cook  who  “  lived  seven 
years  in  her  last  place,”  each  in  turn,  find 
in  us  willing  and  expectant  victims.  There 
is  scarcely  an  article  we  eat  or  drink  that  is 
precisely  the  thing  it  purports  to  be.  Take 
the  seemingly  innocent  pepper-box  from  your 
castor  and  analyze  its  contents.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  result  will  be,  one  third 
pepper,  one  third  bark,  and  one  third  a 
kina  of  soft  stone  found  in  New  Hampshire. 
To  grind  this  stone  into  pepper  is  a  branch 
of  industry.  We  love  our  native  land,  but 
we  do  not  love  it  pulverized.  That  we  eat 
and  drink  our  native  land  in  a  variety  of 
forms  is  a  recognized  fact.  Eggs  are  about 
the  only  food  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has 
failed  to  imitate.  The  wooden  nutmeg  has 
long  since  taken  its  place. among  our  classic 
groceries. 

We  are  certainly  an  exceptionally  pa¬ 
tient  people.  Englishmen  visiting  this  coun¬ 
try  have  looked  with  amazement  on  the 
spectacle  of  a  nation  voluntarily  marching 
up  to  the  assessor’s  desk  and  paying  a  tax 
whose  exactions  break  almost  eveiy  known 
law  of  equity.  In  England  it  is  considered 
rather  a  neat  thin"  to  evade  the  tax-col 
lector.  The  noble  Briton  has  to  bt^  chased, 
and  caught,  and  nailed.  Mr.  Micawber,  — 
that  genial  strategist,  —  dodging  the  water- 
rates,  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture.  As  to 
the  Government  tax  on  our  incomes,  wc  have 
always  regardeil  that  as  a  temporary  bunlen, 
and  we  understand,  as  a  foreigner  docs  not, 
our  patience  under  the  infliction ;  but  the 
Gas  Companu's,  and  the  Coal  Companie.s, 
and  the  City  Fathers  are  always  with  us. 
How  is  it  we  stand  them  V 

A  striking  illustration  of  qur  national  tiait 
has  recently  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer.  A  few  miles  from  Boston,  on  the 
Eastern  Railroad,  is  a  cluster  of  sixty  or 
seventy  cottages  and  country-houses  which 
are  leased  every  summer  to  families  from 
Boston  and  the  vicinity,  the  winter  occu¬ 
pants  decamping  in  a  body  like  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  These  cottages  are  scattered  along 
a  pretty  crescent  of  a  beach  measuring  per¬ 
haps  a  mile  from  point  to  point.  The  sea 
breaks  in  pleasantly  here  on  the  smooth 
brown  sand,  and  the  bathing  would  be  deli¬ 
cious  —  but  for  one  fact.  A  few  fishermen, 
who  depend,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the 
custom  of  their  summer  visitors,  —  and  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  village  enriches  itself  on 
the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  these  “  city  folks,” 
—  a  few  fishermen,  we  repeat,  regularly 
throw  their  disused  bait  and  the  entrails  of 
their  fish  into  the  water  near  the  shore,  and 
the  tide  as  regularly  washes  this  refuse  upon 
the  beach  and  leaves  it  there.  On  certain 
days  of  the  week  there  is  an  unbroken  fringe 
of  semi-decayed  matter  extending  the  whiSe 
length  of  the  beach.  The  idea  of  bathing 
in  water  so  protected,  occurs  only  to  the 
insane.  To  walk  near  it  with  any  com¬ 
fort  a  man  should  disburden  himself  of  two 
of  his  senses,  —  sight  and  smell.  Noiy  this 
outrage  is  perpetrated  with  impunity  ram¬ 
mer  after  summer.  We  neglected  to  say 
that  the  beach  is  also  used  as  a  place  of  de¬ 
posit  for  ashes,  wrecked  hoopskirts,  rags, 
brushwood,  and  ancient  hats.  Yet  we  have 
heard  scarcely  a  complaint  from  the  Patient 
Public.  I’he  sojourners  have  settled  down 
for  the  summer,  and,  being  Americans, 
quietly  make  the  best  of  it.  We  think, 
however,  if  the  condition  of  things  were  once 
thoroughly  understood  beforehand,  rents 
would  come  down  in  Codville,  and  a  small 
cottage  there  for  the  season  B'^ould  not  cost 
four  times  as  much  as  a  palace  in  Venice. 

But  all  of  these  things  will  be  remedied 
some  of  these  days,  for  some  of  these  days 
we  shall  rise  up  and  destroy  the  Gasman, 
and  the  Iceman,  and  the  Coalman,  and  the 


Horse-carman,  and  the  man  who  tortures 
music  on  his  portable  rack.  We  shall  part 
with  Bridget  then,  and  turn  our  beefsteaks  ‘ 
over  to  Chung-Chung  and  our  babies  to 
Wang- Wang.  Our  milk  will  be  milk  ;  our 
coffee,  coffee ;  our  pepper,  pepper ;  and 
there  will  be  no  monopolies  on  the  fkce  of 
the  earth. 


WHAT  CONGRESSMEN  SHALL  BE 
RETURNED  ? 

The  members  of  the  Forty-First  Congress, 
after  their  last  arduous  session  of  seven 
and  a  half  months,  are  again  at  rest,  the 
most  of  them  waiting,  and  perhaps  planning, 
to  hear  the  “  well  done  ”  of  their  constituents 
sounded  out  from  the  tiolls.  Does  their 
recoril  show  them  entitlea  to  tliat  reward  as 
a  matter  of  course  ?  The  general  ability  of 
the  present  House  of  Representatives  is 
cheerfully  conceded,  as  well  as  its  high 
standard  of  individual  integrity.  In  both 
respects  it  is  above  the  average  of  Houses. 
The  trouble  has  been,  however,  that  it  did 
not  reflect  the  public  sentiment  of  the  day  — 
has  not  been,  what  it  pre-eminently  ought 
to  have  been,  a  representative  body.  What 
was  the  upjiermost  wish  of  the  mas.ses  with 
rejtard  to  the  last  session  ?  Evidently  that 
relief  should  be  given  to  the  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country,  by  a  prompt  reduction 
of  the  taxes,  by  putting  the  currency  on  a 
better  basis,  by  the  application  of  some  ad¬ 
equate  funding  system  to  the  public  debt, 
and  by  a  general  utilization  of  the  revenues. 
And  yet  nothing  in  this  direction  was  done 
till  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  and  then 
only  as  the  result  of  a  constant,  ever-increas¬ 
ing  outside  pressure,  llie  same  paralysis 
was  observed  in  the  treatment  of  a  matter 
which  ought  to  have  been  so  perfectly  un¬ 
derstood  as  the  winding  up  of  reconstruction. 
Georgia  elicited  as  much  confused  discussion 
as  if  nine  States  had  not  already  travelled 
the  same  road  of  restoration  to  the  Union. 
Again,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  piece  of 
brilliant  out-flanking '  on  the  part  of  tlie 
President,  the  House  would  certainly  have 
brought  itself  into  a  predicament  on  the 
Cuban  question  condemned  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  nine  tenths  of  all  disinterested 
jiecmle. 

These  instances  suffice  to  show  that  there 
is  somewhere  a  break  in  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Representatives  and  their  con¬ 
stituents, —  that  the  former,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  would  say,  have  lost  the  secret  of 
popular  sympathy.  There  is  a  national 
feeling  and  there  is  a  congressional  feeling. 
What  is  it  that  can  make  this  difference, 
where  so  many  obvious  influences  operate 
to  the  contrary,  but  that  subtle  and  insidi¬ 
ous  spirit  of  office,  which  is  so  apparent  in 
old  governments,  but  is  sometimes  seen  in 
the  long  tenures  enjoyed  under  our  own  ?  ' 
To  the  man  of  disinterestedness  and  wisdom, 
office  is  a  commanding  station,  presenting 
only  a  wider  and  juster  view  of  patriotic 
duty,  and  impressing  a  deeper  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Not  all  officers,  however,  not 
even  all  members  of  Congress,  are  either 
disinterested  or  wise ;  and  to  those  who  are 
not,  the  influences  of  office  are  narrowing, 
chilling,  miasmatic.  For  this  reason  our 
frithers  provided  for  frequent  returns  of  of¬ 
ficial  authority  to  the  hands  of  the  people,  — 
a  privilege  which  the  people  should  never 
cease  to  value.  A  few  years  ago,  under  the 
prevalent  war  influences,  there  sprang  up  a 
general  outcry  at  the  North  in  favor  of  the 
old  Southern  practice  of  keeping  Congress¬ 
men  a  long  time  in  their  seats,  under  the 
pretence  that  their  skill  and  efficiency  were 
thereby  immensely  enhanced.  Hence  re¬ 
nominations  in  the  loyal  States  came  to  be 
a  matter  of  course,  with  little  or  no  reference 
to  the  merit  of  the  incumlient.  Had  it  not 
been  for  political  changes  in  many  districts, 
the  Forty-first  Congress  would  have  been 
substantially  identical  with  its  two  prede¬ 
cessors.  As  it  is,  —  leaving  out  of  view  the 
lately  rebellious  States,  because  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  representation  are  wholly  ex¬ 
ceptional,  .and  because  they  have  but  slfoht 
control  over  current  legislation,  —  we  find 
the  consecutive  service  of  the  Northern 
members  of  Congress  susceptible  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classification :  — 

Of  14  yrar«’  serrice  .  .  .1 

“  12  “  •• . 1 


This  is  consecutive  service,  and  gives 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  whole  amount  of 
congressional  experience  packed  into  the 
present  House,  ^us  General  Schenck,  the 
man  who  made  the  undisputed  discovery 
that  the  income  tax  was  “  the  most  popular 


tax  in  the  country,”  had  eight  years’  service 
prior  to  the  rebellion.  Fernando  Wood, 
credited  in  the  above  table  with  only  four 
years’  service,  and  S.  S.  Cox  with  only  two, 
had,  both  of  them,  eight  years’  previous 
experience  in  the  House,  —  with  what  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  public  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  recurring  to  our 
table,  that  less  than  one  half  of  the  present 
Representatives  have  served  during  one 
congressional  term  only.  These  correspond 
to  uie  Freshmen  of  our  colleges,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  always  mysteriously  dnip 
by  the  wayside.)  Their  constituents  should 
faithfully  consider  whether  they  have  in 
them  the  making  of  good  members,  and 
should  deal  with  them  accordingly.  As  to 
the  remainder,  comprising  some  of  the  best 
public  servants  that  ever  stood  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  they  should  be  subjected  to  the 
same  honest,  unsparing  scrutiny.  Their 
increased  skill  is  uni^iuestioned  ;  but  is  it,  in 
all  cases,  a  skill  to  carry  through  the  enact¬ 
ments  demanded  by  the  people,  or  merely  a 
knack  of  calling  the  yeas  and  nays,  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  not  letting  the  right  hand  of  duty 
know  what  the  left  hand  of  interest  is  doing, 
a  genius  for  burying  needed  measures  in 
committee-rooms,  whence  nothing  short  of 
the  trump  of  popular  judgment  sounded  at 
the  ballot-box,  can  summon  them  to  life 
again  ?  These  are  the  questions  which 
every  constituency  should  have  in  reserve 
for  its  Representative,  to  be  applied,  as 
Jefferson  said,  “  without  fear,  tavor,  or 
affection.” 


ETC. 

I3EOPLE  who  like  "ood  Ion"  words  — 
A  we  do  not  mean  long  good  words  — 
will  thank  assistant-surgeon  Woodward  for 
his  successful  experiments  in  electropho¬ 
tomicrography  1 

**•  Squibs,  who,  like  the  distinguished 
bard,  has  “  little  Latin  and  less  Grei^,”  has 
a  general  idea  that  the  Chi  Psi  Fraternity, 
is  a  Chinese  association. 

A  Norwegian  father  and  mother, 
with  twenty-one  children,  lately  arrived  at 
Sheboygan,  Wis.  The  rest  of  the  family 
is  expected  by  the  next  steamer. 

“We  are  glad  to  learn,”  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “  that  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Frederic  Vizetelly  by  drowning 
is  incorrect.”  Guess  Vizetelly  is  glad. 

La  Chatte  Blanche  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Paris  Gaite  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  times,  and  its  career  has  by  no 
means  come  to  an  end.  This  is  the  longe.'^t- 
lived  cat  on  record. 

The  Austrian  Archduchess,  Maria- 
Valeria,  has  just  been  appointed  “  ensign 
of  the  fifty-fourth  battalion.”  The  Arch¬ 
duchess  was  already  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  hussars  1  The  Archduke  has  our  sym¬ 
pathies. 

It  is  said  that  Garibaldi  will  heix*- 
after  devote  himself  exclusively  to  litera¬ 
ture.  That  is  what  he  will  have  to  do  if  he 
wants  to  learn  how  to  write.  Judging 
from  his  two  novels,  Garabaldi  will  have  to 
apply  himself  pretty  closely  to  his  studies. 

**•  A  gentleman  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  who  has  what  may 
be  called  a  passion  for  gunning,  familiarizes 
his  children  from  their  earliest  youth,  with 
the  use  of  firearms.  One  day  last  week 
his  youngest  offspring  while  fooling  with  a 
fowling-piece  that  was  supposed  to  be  un¬ 
loaded,  dropped  a  charge  of  buckshot  into 
the  paternal  neck.  Delightful  task  to  rear 
the  tender  mind,  and  teach  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot  I 

A  paragraph  is  going  the  round  of 
the  French  and  Plnglish  papers  announcing 
that,  according  to  a  telegram  from  San 
P'rancisco,  a  son  of  Count  Bismarck,  serving 
in  the  Prussian  navy,  on  board  The  Danube, 
has  committed  suicide.  An  Plnglish  editor 
modestly  says  that  this  can  hardly  be  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  Bismarck  has  no  son  in 
the  Prussian  navy.  That  there  is  no  such 
vessel  as  The  Danube^  in  the  Prussian  ser¬ 
vice,  also  helps  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
rumor. 

**•  One  of  the  most  curious  facta  ascer¬ 
tained  by  modern  scientific  observation  is 
the  protection  derived  by  certain  animals 
from  their  resemblance  to  other  animals  or 
from  ability  to  mimic  their  cries.  This 
theory  of  “mimicry  and  protective  resem¬ 
blance  ”  is  the  only  solution  yet  offered  to 
the  tremendous  problem,  why  political  dem¬ 
agogues  continue  to  exist.  We  should  say 
a  priori  that  such  gigantic  enemies  to  the 
human  race  would  have  been  hunted  out  of 
society.  But  the  professional  politician 
mimics  so  adroitly  the  language  of  states- 
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men,  and  at  times  assumes  so  striking  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  honest  man,  that  ^e  un¬ 
wary  public  is  utterly  deceived.  Were  it 
not  for  this  protection  permitted  to  it  by  an 
inscruUd)Ie  Wovidence,  the  whole  race  of 
demagogues  would  have  been  extirpated 
long  ago. 

A  German  in  Milwaukee  who  flour¬ 
ishes  under  the  name  of  Rudolph  Metzger, 
while  moving  his  furniture  a  few  days  ago 
knocked  a  table  leg  off,  when  out  rolled 
about  seventy-five  shining  half-eagles.  On 
the  principle  that  what  has  been  done  once 
can  be  done  again,  the  ingenious  Rudolph 
proceeded  to  demolish  the  rest  of  his  furni¬ 
ture,  but  failed  to  intercept  another  flight 
of  eagles.  Loss,  $  800.  It  is  not  from  the 
actions  of  every  man  that  so  excellent  a 
moral  can  be  drawn. 

***  We  regret  to  observe  that  a  Con¬ 
necticut  editor  has  seen  fit  to  take  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  task  for  his  supercilious 
treatment  of  Count  Bcnedetti,  the  French 
Ambassador,  at  £ms.  The  editor  thinks 
that  King  William  was  wholly  wrong  in  the 
Prince  Hohenzollern  affair,  and  talks  to 
William  like  a  father.  We  wait  with 
anxiety  to  see  the  effect  of  this  on  foreign 
diplomatic  circles.  It  seems  too  bad  to  add 
to  the  present  complications ;  but  thcr  editor 
is  by  no  means  finished  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  for  he  says  gloomily,  “  We  shall 
refer  to  this  subject  again  1  ” 

%•  There  is  a  fine  old  flavor  of  Jenkins 
alM)ut  this  item  from  the  London  Court 
.Journal :  “  One  evening  last  week  Mr. 
Disraeli  wrote  a  note  and  handed  it  over 
the  table  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Premier 
read  it,  seemed  undecided  for  a  few  moments 
what  to  do  with  it,  —  whether  to  tear  it  or 
|)ocket  it,  —  and  at  last,  with  a  nod  to  the 
writer,  put  the  note  in  his  pocket.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  the  two  right  honorable 
gentlemen  rose  together,  met  at  the  Speaker’s 
chair,  and  left  the  House  in  company. 
There  is  evidently  something  in  the  wind,  and 
opinion  runs  after  many  scents.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  CONTENTS  OP  A  BOY’s  POCKET. 

man  who  has  not  been  led  by  curi- 
A  osity  or  circumstance  to  explore,  appre¬ 
ciatively,  the  mystery  of  a  boy’s  pocket 
will  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  of  Aw.  Jewett’s 
illustration  on  our  outside  page.  Theoret¬ 
ically,  a  boy’s  pocket  is  a  contracted  sphere ; 
practically,  it  embraces  everything.  The 
variety  and  number  of  articles  uiat  find 
their  way  into  a  small  boy’s  pocket  are  not 
to  be  catalogued.  He  can  stow  away  more 
things  in  that  right  or  left  hand 'recepta¬ 
cle  than  Signor  Blitz  can  take  out  of  his 
magical  hat  in  the  course  of  an  evening. 

The  contents  of  a  boy’s  pocket  would 
afford  rich  material  for  an  essay,  if  one  were 
capable  of  treating  of  so  comple.x  a  subject. 
The  essayist,  for  instance,  might  trace  cer¬ 
tain  traits  of  character  in  the  kind  of  knick- 
knacks  which  the  youngster  considered  worth 
collecting.  To  divine  what  system  of  valua¬ 
tion  regulated  the  boy’s  choice  —  why  he 
should  seem  to  attach  equal,  value  to  a 
jtivenile  mud-turtle  and  an  old  door-knob  — 
would  mve  scope  for  the  display  of  the 
essayist’s  best  ingenuity.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  in  the  engraving  is  preparing 
himself  for  the  writing  of  such  a  paper. 
Armed  with  “  the  right  of  search,”  he  has, 
nautically  speaking,  run  down  on  the  small 
boy  quietly  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
dreams,  and  is  examining  his  cargo.  But 
we  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  fitness  of 
this  gentleman  to  write  the  essay  in  (jnes- 
tion.  He  seems  astonished  at  having  come 
across  a  live  turtle.  Those  who  are  properly 
instructed  as  to  the  contents  of  a  boy’s 
pocket  are  not  astonished  at  finding  any¬ 
thing. 

poets’  corner  in  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Though  the  interior  of  Westminster 
Abbey  is  most  imposing,  and  in  loftiness 
and  grandeur  rivals  many  of  the  famous 
('ontinental  cathedrals,  the  special  feature  of 
the  building  is  the  enormous  number  of 
tablets  commemorating  the  names  and  re¬ 
cording  the  deeds  of  a  host  of  celebrities  of 
both  past  and  present  ages.  Here  the 
curious  mav  find  Divines,  Statesmen,  Gen¬ 
erals,  and  Admirals,  mixed  up  in  one  glori¬ 
ous  confusion,  and  a  linguist  may  mark  at  a 

fiance  the  progress  and  transition  of  the 
English  language  in  the  various  epitaphs  of 
the  different  centuries.  Literature,  how¬ 
ever,  has  a  place  to  itself,  an<l  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Abbey,  from  the  time  of  that 
founder  of  English  poetry,  GalfHdus  Chau¬ 
cer,  has  been  specially  set  aside  for  those 
who  during  their  lifetime  have  been  dis¬ 


tinguished  for  their  writings,  wit,  eloquence, 
music,  and  in  one  case  (that  of  Old  Parr) 
for  longevity.  This  spot,  where  all  the 
literary  and  poetical  heroes  of  their  several 
ages  seem  now  to  be  collected  together,  has 
been  appropriatelv  called  “  Poets’  Corner.” 
Here  Edmund  Spenser,  Beaumont,  Ben 
Jonson,  Dryden,  R)we,  Prior,  Gay,  Gold¬ 
smith,  Shakespeare,  Samuel  Johnson,  Gar¬ 
rick,  Sheridan,  Handel,  and  the  great  Duke 
of  Argyll  are  immortalized  by  touching  in¬ 
scriptions  wliich,  while  dwelling  on  the 
merits  of  the  deceased,  do  not  disgust  the 
reader  with  their  flattery,  a  fault  which  is 
only  too  prevalent  among  epitaph  writers. 

Many  of  those,  however,  whoM  names  are 
inscribed  here  have  been  buried  elsewhere. 
Though  Thackeray  is  here  represented  by  a 
bust,  his  body  lies  far  away.  Another  in¬ 
mate  has  been  recently  admitted  to  these 
privileged  precincts,  and  a  fresh  name  has 
to  be  added  to  the  already  long  list  of  liter¬ 
ary  celebrities  who  have  been  rewarded  by 
the  honor  of  a  grave  or  tablet  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey.  The  spot  selected  for  the  last 
resting-place  of  Charles  Dickens  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  engraving  on  page  500,  and  is 
situated  between  the  graves  of  Handel  and 
Sheridan,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  David 
Garrick  and  of  Garrick’s  fnend,  Samuel 
Johnson.  He  lies  surrounded  by  the  mon¬ 
uments  of  his  great  compeers.  Goldsmith, 
Shakespeare,  and  Addison,  and  the  bust  of 
his  contemporarv,  Thackeray,  ms^  be  seen 
on  the  right  of  t&e  illustration.  The  middle 
figure  is  a  statue  of  Handel ;  that  on  the 
right  is  Addison ;  and  on  the  extreme  left 
is  the  figure  of  Eloquence,  which  graces  the 
monument  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

HIGH  TIDE  AND  LOW  TIDE. 

The  two  middle  pages  of  the  present 
number  are  occupied  by  a  pair  of  sea-side 
sketches  carefully  reproduced  from  two  of 
Mr.  Winslow  Homer’s  most  characteristic 
paintings.  Sea-bathing  is  so  particnlarly 
refl'eshing  just  now,  that  even  a  picture  of 
the  cool  surf  breaking  on  a  san^  beach, 
brings  with  it  a  sort  of  comfort  Peoplfe  in 
town,  and  people  who  are  sojourning  inland 
far  firom  the  coast,  will  look  with  envy  on 
the  three  ladies  in  the  engraving  on  page 
504.  They  are  fresh  from  a  tussle  with  the 
breakers  at  high-tide,  —  the  mercury  at  80’ 
in  the  shade.  The  desire  to  be  a  fish  —  a 
halibut  for  instance — :  through  the  months 
of  July  and  August  (with  the  clearest  un¬ 
derstanding  of  course  that  one  is  not  to  be 
caught)  would  have  reflected  credit  on  the 
absurd  poet  who  would-ed  that  he  were  a 
bird.  For  our  part,  if  we  ever  get  a  chance 
at  the  queen  of  the  fairies,  we  shall  apply 
for  fins  and  unlimited  sea-room  during  the 
heated  term. 

Our  second  picture  represents  the  same 
beach  seen  in  the  opposite  view,  only  at 
low  tide.  The  surf-bathing  is  over  for  the 
day,  and  the  small-fry  are  out  in  force  wad¬ 
ing  in  the  shallow  water.  The  whole  scene 
is  very  prettily  sketched.  The  original 
work,  from  which  our  drawing  is  engraved, 
is  in  the  artist’s  best  manner. 

A  STATE  BALL  IN  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

We  issue  on  an  extra  sheet,  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  this  number  of  Every  Saturday, 
a  double-page  illustration  of  the  State  ball 
lately  given  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
guests  on  this  occasion  numbered  seventeen 
hundred.  *•  The  fashions  of  our  balls,”  says 
a  writer  in  the  Graphic,  “have  changed 
with  the  fashions  of  the  times,  and  what 
satisfied  our  ancestors  would  no  doubt  be 
considered  a  very  dull  and  tedious  enteiv 
tainment  to  the  present  generation ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  ancestors  would  per¬ 
haps  have  considered  our  method  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  ourselves  equally  mistaken.  Kings,  once 
upon  a  time,  entertained  their  guests  with 
cunningly  devised  masques,  wherein  lords 
and  ladies,  and  even  queens,  bore  their  part 
and  danced  their  measures  and  corantos: 
then  came  the  days  of  the  stately  minuet 
and  of  card-tables;  finally  came  the  days 
when  the  dance  carried  everythiiig  before 
it,  and  banished  all  other  delights  from  the 
ball-room.  The  quadrille,  scarcely  less  state¬ 
ly  in  its  original  form  than  the  minuet ;  the 
polka,  more  lively  but  with  less  stamina; 
those  younger  brothers  of  the  polka,  the 
schottische  and  the  mazourka,  wljiich  inher¬ 
ited  the  weakness  of  the  family, epMtittition 
and  quickly  died  out ;  the  Cafeddiiiahs  aiid 
Lfincers,  family  connections  as  it  were  of 
the  quadrille;  and  the  ‘ Imperiarwaltz,  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Rhine,’  graceful  and  gliding 
when  he  first  came  among  us,  but  corrupted 
since  by  the  example  of  his  tearing  naif- 
brother  —  the  galop ;  these  have  b^n  the 
delights  of  the  modern  ball-room,  and  per¬ 
haps  that  Turk  was  not  wholly  foolish  who 
remarked  that  the  English  people  were  very 


stupid  to  weary  themselves  as  they  did  when 
they  might  hire  people  to  dance  for  them. 

“  Another  delight  of  the  ball-room  which 
must  not  be  forgotten  here  —  is  dress.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  have  their  clothes  cut  out  for  them 
by  Fate,  or  somebody  equally  inexorable, 
and  have  no  reason  to  trouble,  themselves 
about  what  they  shall  wear  on  tfasse  occa¬ 
sions  ;  bat  the  ladies  are  allowed  some  lati¬ 
tude,  they  are  permitted  to  indnlge  their 
own  tastes  and  laAcies.  The  days  of  snm]>- 
tuary  laws  for  ladies  have  passed  long  ago, 
but  the  gentlemen  have  made  one  for  them¬ 
selves  which  appears  irrevoeable,  and  which 
ordains  that  black  is  yoor  only  proper  wear 
when  you  want  to  be  either  particularly 
meiry  ot  particnlarly  sad,  the  intermediate 
feelings  being  allow^  some  range  of  color, 

‘  and  these  are  the  things,’  as  Marie  Wilton 
says,  *  who  declare  that  we  are  not  fit  to  sit 
in  Parliament.’  The  ladies  have  managed 
better,  and  we  read  in  the  accounts  of  the 
last  State  ball  of  the  gorgeous  toilets  of 
the  ladies.  Here  are  two  out  of  the  many : 
The  Princess  of  Wales  was  in  blue  satin 
trimmed  with  tulle,  Brussels  lace,  and  flow¬ 
ers,  a  tiara  of  diamonds  on  her  head,  and 

Searl  and  diamond  ornaments,  with  the  Or- 
ers  of  Victoria  and  Albert,  Denmark,  and 
Catherine  of  Russia.  The  Princess  Louise 
wore  cherry-colored  silk  and  white  tulle 
trimmed  with  chatelains  of  cactus  blossoms 
and  leaves ;  cactus  blossoms  and  diamonds 
by  way  of  head-dress,  diamond  ornaments, 
and  the  Orders  of  Victoria  and  Albert,  St. 
Isabel,  and  Coburg  and  Gotha.  These  two 
may  stand  as  a  sample'  of  the  rest,  as  we 
have  no  space  to  enumerate  any  more. 

“The  parts  of  host  and  hostess  on  these 
occasions  are  taken  by  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  who 
only  presides  now  at  some  of  the  quieter 
ceremonials  of  the  Court.” 

PRIZE  DOGS. 

The  Dow  Show,  lately  held  at  the  Ciystal 
Palace  in  London,  has  afforded  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  Weir  the  opportunity  of  making  one  of 
his  admirable  animal  studies.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  on  page  508  represents  the  dogs  that 
took  the  leading  prizes.  The  fofiowinv 
breeds  are  shown  in  the  picture :  Mastiff, 
St.  Bernard,  Setter,  Newfoundland,  Skye 
Terrier,  Fox  Terrier,  and  Bulldog. 

ARCHERY. 

The  croquet  mallet  is  gradually  driving 
the  arrow  out  of  popular  English  lawn 
sports.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
“  the  noble  game  of  archeiy  "  will  disappear 
entirely  from  the  list  of  British  out-door 
amusements.  The  long-bow  is  historic,  and 
England  clings  to  the  old;  nevertheless, 
arcMry  does  not  occupv  the  place  it  did  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  o^  croquet. 

We  present  on  page  509  a  group  of  fair 
archers  trying  their  skill  in  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  pastime. 

ALFONSO. 

We  print  on  our  last  page  a  portrait  of 
Alfonso,  the  son  of  the  ex-queen  of  Spain 
and  heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  The  queen 
in  her  rather  extraordinary  address  on  ab¬ 
dicating  the  Spanish  throne,  calls  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  her  former  subjects  to  the  fact  that 
the  blood  of  innumeraole  kings  runs  in  the 
veins  of  Alfonso.  Notwithstanding  this 
decided  advantage,  the  voung  gentleman’s 
prospects  of  regaining  t&e  lost  sceptre  are 
anything  but  flattering  at  present,  whatever 
they  may  be  in  the  future. 


A  FAREWELL. 

I  MAY  not  kiss  away  the  tears  that  still 
Hang  on  the  lids  which  those  loved  eyes 
enshrine : 

I  may  not  weep  away  the  tears  that  fill 
These  aching  eyes  of  mine. 

Sleep  on,  sad  soul,  sheltered  from  love  and 
pain  I 

Or  haply  shelter  love  from  pain,  with  thee. 
In  thy  sweet  dreams.  When  we  two  meet 
again, 

’T  is  but  in  dreams ’t  will  be. 


The  gypsies  in  the  Hof-garden,  in  Pesth, 
have  a  curious  way  of  looking  after  Uie 
honesty  of  their  money-collector.  The  per¬ 
son  intrusted  with  the  mission  of  taking 
the  hat  round  among  the  crowd  has  a  living 
fly  put  in  his  left  hand  while  he  holds  the 
plate  with  his  right.  When  he  returns  with 
the  funds,  he  must  bring  the  fly  back  alive 
as  a  sign  that  he  has  not  taken  any 
money  from  the  common  property ;  but  if 
the  fly  be  wanting,  or  even  dead,  he  does 
not  get  his  share  <h  the  money. 


PERSONALS. 

—  J.  W.  Robertson  has  recovered  his  health 
again. 

—  Mario  is  said  to  be  occupying  bis  leisure 
hours  by  sculpturing  a  bust  of  Grisi. 

—  Herr  Entres,  the  Bavariaa  sculptor  and 
wood-carver,  is  dead.  He  was  noted  as  a  col¬ 
lector  of  artistic  treasures  and  curiosities. 

—  Mdlle.  Nilsson’s  marriage  is  fixed  to  take 
place  next  spring.  After  tlw  London  season 
she  will  not  sing  in  public  until  she  arrives  in 
New  York. 

—  Herr  Strauss  has  been  beaten  by  some 
Rnisian  officers  because  he  would  not  play  for 
them.  He  is  at  Warsaw  slowly  recovering  from 
his  bruises. 

—  Charles  Reade’s  version  of  Thf  Ctmrier  of 
Lyons,  in  which  Charles  Kean  obtained  one  of 
hts  greatest  melodramatic  successes,  has  just 
been  reproduced  in  London. 

—  The  French  Countess  de  Begorien,  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  has  perfectly  white  hair. 
This  was  the  sudden  effect  of  grief  and  anxiety 
while  watching  one  night  by  the  bedside  of  her 
dying  child. 

—  Commander  Cialdi,  of  the  Italian  Navy, 
has  published  a  work  on  the  sand-banks  of  the 
rt  of  Venice,  in  which  he  points  out  that  nn- 
s  measures  are  soon  taken  the  city  will,  at  no 
distant  period,  be  ruined  as  a  seaport 

—  Mr.  Bright’s  health  is  greatly  improved, 
and  the  rumor  goes  that  be  is  quite  well  enough 
to  return  to  Parliament  if  he  liked ;  but  that 
not  being  in  accord  with  his  colleagues  on  the 
Education  question,  he  prudently  remains  away. 

—  M.  Strakosch,  the  great  miner  for  discover¬ 
ing  hidden  artistic  treasures  and  gems,  has 
found  another  great  diamond  of  the  first  water, 
—  quite  a  Patti ;  the  beautiful  young  girl  is  a 
Mdlle.  Fericci,  who  is  described  to  us  as  having 
a  voice  of  the  Cruvelli  order. 

—  A  French  journalist  suggests  the  idea  of 
turning  Lady  Godiva  into  an  oj)€ra-ho«ffe.  It 
is  to  ^  hoped  that  M.  Offenbach  will  not  get 
hold  of  the  idea  and  make  the  lovely  legend 
disreputable  forever.  He  has  on  hand  a  subject 
much  better  fitted  to  him,  —  “  The  Divorce  of 
Figaro.” 

—  A  tragedy  entitled  Phedra  is  shortly  to  be 
represented  in  Berlin.  The  author  is  Prince 
George  of  Prussia,  cousin  of  the  King.  Ilis 
Highness,  who  was  born  in  1826,  is  a  cavalry 
general,  and  is  commander  of  the  first  regiment 
of  Pomeranian  lancers.  It  will  be  curious  to 
see  what  rank  of  command  he  will  take  in  the 
corps  of  dramatists. 

—  A  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Horne  is 
about  to  appear  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  enti¬ 
tled  "  Portraits  and  Memoirs,”  being  reminis¬ 
cences  and  letters  of  friends  who  have  pa-<sed 
away,  among  them  Miss  Mitibrd,  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  Charles  Dickens,  Robert  Bell,  &c.  Mr. 
Horne  is  known  in  this  country  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  “  Orion.” 

—  A  correspondent  of  an  English  rural  paper 
speaking  of  Charles  Dickens,  says  :  “  I  am 
forcibly  reminded  of  a  reading  he  gave  at  Wol¬ 
verhampton  on  his  first  provincial  tour.  It 
must  be  fourteen  years  ago.  The  spacious  Ex¬ 
change  was  crammed  completely  by  a  fashion¬ 
able  audience.  At  that  time  the  great  novelist’s 
jthydque  was  not  so  universally  known  as  pho¬ 
tography  has  rendered  it  in  recent  years,  and 
I  well  remember  how,  amid  the  husk  of  ex¬ 
pectancy,  a  portly  gentleman  emerging  from  a 
side-door  on  to  tke  orchestra,  was  greeted  with 
hilarious  plaudits.  The  new-comer — who  sport¬ 
ed  a  white  waistcoat,  by  tbe  by  —  seemed  utter¬ 
ly  astonished  at  his  welcome,  and  bowed  many 
times  in  grateful  acknowledgment.  Then  plac¬ 
ing  a  jug  of  water  and  a  tumbler  on  the  reading- 
desk,  he  as  graciously  withdrew  amidst  general 
laughter.  He  was  only  Mr.Dickens’s  attendant.” 

—  It  appears  from  a  letter  by  Charles  Ma¬ 
thews,  published  in  an  Australian  paper  that  he 
is  not  doing  the  great  things  in  the  gold  way 
that  he  and  others  anticipate,  and  he  has  there¬ 
fore  entered  into  explanations.  First,  about  the 
outcry  against  him  for  raising  the  prices  at  the 
theatre.  Charles  8a3rs  that  it  costs  oim  £  I  (NK) 
to  get  to  Australia  and  back  and  six  months’ 
loss  of  time,  and  be  calculated  to  make  both  up, 
but  how  could  he  do  so  were  he  to  play  to  an 
audience  that  in  all  parts  of  tbe  house  paid  a 
less  entrance  fee  than  in  London,  as,  to  wit,  in 
Melbourne,  stalls,  4*.,  and  in  London  7s.? 
Charles  says  he  went  to  Australia  to  make 
money,  not  ont  of  curiosity,  or  out  of  love  for 
that  land.  O  no ;  though' he  loves  it,  and  it  is 
carious,  but  ropney.  by  Jupiter !  he  must  make. 
This  is  the  way  be  has  talked  to  the  Melbourne 
Argus  :  “  1  buy  a  box  of  vesuvians  in  England 
at  Irf.,  here  I  pay  3rf.  A  bottle  of  French  black¬ 
ing  costs  me  in  Paris  half  a  franc,  in  London 
M.,  in  Melbourne  they  charge  me  2s.  6<f.  And 
this  increase  pervades  all  imported  articles. 
Well,  I  am  an  imported  article,  and  why  should 
1  be  treated  worse  than  a  box  of  matches  or  a 
box  of  blacking  ?  ”  Ah,  why,  indeed,  philoso¬ 
pher  Charles !  though  yon  are  more  like  black¬ 
ing  than  a  box  of  matches,  for  blacking  we  have 
seen  advertised  as  matchless  in  tbe  case  of  War¬ 
ren’s  famed  composition.  Charles  goes  in  for 
astronomy  finally,  and  says,  if  you  are  fond 
of  stars  yon  should  pay  for  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
scope.  If  they  don’t  use  you  better,  dear  youth, 
go  back  to  your  parents,  who,  as  the  placards  say 
to  errant  boys,  not  errand  boys  necessarily,  are 
willing  to  receive  yon  with  open  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PHILANTIIUOPT,  PROFESSIONAL  AND  UN¬ 
PROFESSIONAL. 

Full  half  a  year  had  come  and  gone, 
and  Mr.  Crisparkle  sat  in  a  waiting- 
room  in  the  London  chief  offices  of  the  j 
Haven  of  Philanthropy,  until  he  could  have  j 
audience  of  Mr.  Honeythunder. 

In  his  college-days  of  athletic  exercises,  * 
Mr.  Crisparkle  had  known  professors  of  the  ! 
Noble  Art  of  fisticuffs,  and  had  attended  { 
two  or  three  of  their  gloved  gatherings. 
He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing  | 
that  as  to  the  phrenological  formation  of  the  | 
backs  of  their  heads,  the  Professing  Philan-  | 
thropists  were  uncommonly  like  the  Pugi-  ; 
lists.  In  the  development  of  all  those  ’ 
organs  which  constitute,  or  attend,  a  pro*  j 
pensity  to  “pitch  into”  your  fellow-crea-  ! 
turcs,  the  Philanthropists  were  remarkably  i 
favored.  There  were  several  Professors  j 
passing  in  and  out,  with  exactly  the  aggres-  | 
sive  air  upon  them  of  being  ready  for  a  j 
tum-up  with  any  Novice  who  might  happen 
to  be  on  hand,  that  Mr.  Crisparkle  well  re¬ 
membered  in  the  circles  of  the  Fancy. 
Preparations  were  in  progress  for  a  moral 
little  Mill  somewhere  on  the  rural  circuit,  | 
and  other  Professors  were  backing  this  or 
that  Heavy-Weight  as  good  for  such  or  such  | 
speech-making  hits,  so  very  much  after  the  j 
manner  of  the  sporting  publicans  that  the  { 
intended  Resolutions  might  have  been  | 
Rounds.  In  an  official  manager  of  these  ; 
displays  much  celebrated  for  his  platform  | 
tactics,  Mr.  Crisparkle  recognized  (in  a  j 
suit  of  black)  the  counterpart  of  a  deceased  ! 
benefactor  of  his  species,  an  eminent  public  ' 
character,  once  known  to  fame  as  Frosty-  ! 
faced  Fogo,  who  in  days  of  yore  superin- 
tendeil  the  formation  of  the  magic  circle 
with  the  ropes  and  stakes.  There  were  only 
tliree  conditions  of  resemblance  wanting  be-  ' 
tween  these  Professors  and  those.  Firstly,  i 
the  Philanthropists  were  in  very  bad  train¬ 
ing  :  much  too  fieshy,  and  presenting,  both 
in  face  and  figure,  a  superabundance  of 
what  is  known  to  Pugilistic  Experts  as  Suet  | 
Pudding.  Secondly,  the  Philanthropists  j 
had  not  the  good  temper  of  the  Pugilists,  ; 
and  used  worse  language.  Thirdly,  their  { 
fighting  code  stood  in  great  need  of  revision,  j 
as  empowering  them  not  only  to  bore  their 
man  to  the  ropes,  but  to  bore  him  to  the 
confines  of  distraction ;  also  to  hit  him  when 
he  was  down,  hit  him  anywhere  and  any¬ 
how,  kick  him,  stamp  upon  him,  gouge  him, 
and  maul  him  behind  his  back  without 
mercy.  In  these  last  particulars  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Noble  Art  were  much  nobler 
than  the  Professors  of  Philantliropy. 

Mr.  Crisparkle  was  so  completely  lost  in 
rousing  on  these  similarities  and  dissimilari¬ 
ties,  at  the  same  time  watching  the  crowd 
which  came  and  went  by,  always,  as  it 
seemed,  on  errands  of  antagonistically 
snatching  something  from  somebody,  and 
never  giving  anything  to  anybody  :  that  his 
name  was  called  before  he  heard  it.  On 
his  at  length  responding,  he  was  shown  by 
a  miserably  shabby  and  underpaid  stipen¬ 
diary  Philanthropist  (who  could  hardly  have 
done  worse  if  he  had  taken  service  with 
A  declared  enemy  of  the  human  race)  to 
Mr.  Honeythunder’s  room. 


“  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Honeythunder  in  his 
tremendous  voice,  like  a  schoolmaster  issu¬ 
ing  orders  to  a  boy  of  whom  he  had  a  bad 
opinion,  “  sit  down.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  seated  himself. 

Mr.  Honeythunder,  having  signed  the  re¬ 
maining  few  score  of  a  few  thousand  circu¬ 
lars,  calling  upon  a  corresponding  number 
of  families  without  means  to  come  forward, 
stump  up  instantly,  and  be  Philanthropists, 
or  go  to  the  Devil,  another  shabby  stipend¬ 
iary  Philanthropist  (highly  disinterested,  if 
in  earnest)  gathered  these  into  a  basket  and 
walked  off  with  them. 

“  Now,  Mr.  Crisparkle,”  smd  Mr.  Honey¬ 
thunder,  turning  his  chair  half  round  to¬ 
wards  him  when  they  were  alone,  and 
squaring  his  arms  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees,  and  his  brows  knitted  as  if  he  added, 

I  am  going  to  make  short  work  of  you,  — 
“  Now,  Mr.  Crisparkle,  we  entertain  differ¬ 
ent  views,  you  and  I,  sir,  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life.” 

“  Do  we  ?  ”  returned  the  Minor  Canon. 

“  We  do,  sir.” 

“  Might  I  ask  you,”  said  the  Minor  Canon, 

what  are  your  views  on  that  subject  ?  ” 

“  That  human  life  is  a  thing  to  be  held 
sacred,  sir.” 

“Might  I  ask  you,”  pursued  the  Minor 
Canon  as  before,  “  what  you  suppose  to  be 
my  views  on  that  subject  ?  ” 

“  By  George,  sir  1  ”  returned  the  Philan¬ 
thropist,  squaring  his  arms  still  more,  as  he 
frowned  on  Mr.  Crisparkle :  “  they  are  best 
known  to  yourself.” 

“  Readily  admitted.  But  you  began  by 
saying  that  we  took  different  views,  you 
know.  Therefore  (or  you  could  not  say  so) 
you  must  have  set  up  some  views  as  mine. 
Pray,  what  views  have  you  set  up  as  mine  ?  ” 

“Here  is  a  man  —  and  a  young  man,” 
said  Mr.  Honeythunder,  as  if  that  made  the 
matter  infinitely  worse,  and  he  could  have 
easily  borne  the  loss  of  an  old  one :  “  swept 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  a  deed  of  violence. 
What  do  you  call  that  ?  ” 

“  Murder,”  said  the  Minor  Canon. 

“What  do  you  call  the  doer  of  that  deed, 
sir  ?  ” 

“  A  murderer,”  said  the  Minor  Canon. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  admit  so  much, 
sir,”  retorted  Mr.  Honeythunder,  in  his  most 
offensive  manner ;  “  and  I  candidly  tell  you 
that  I  did  n’t  expect  it.”  Here  he  lowered 
heavily  at  Mr.  Crisparkle  again. 

“  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  what  you  mean 
by  those  very  unjustifiable  expressions.” 

“  I  don’t  sit  here  sir,”  returned  the  Phi¬ 
lanthropist,  raising  his  voice  to  a  roar,  “  to 
be  browbeaten.” 

“As  the  only  other  person  present,  no 
one  can  possibly  know  thiU  better  than  I  do,” 
returned  the  Minor  Canon  very  quietly. 
“  But  I  interrupt  your  explanation.” 

“  Murder  I  ”  proceeded  Mr.  Honeythunder, 
in  a  kind  of  boisterous  revery,  with  his  plat¬ 
form  folding  of  his  arms,  and  his  platform 
nod  of  abhorrent  reflection  after  each  short 
sentiment  of  a  word.  “  Bloodshed  1  Abel  1 
Cain  1  I  hold  no  terms  with  Cain.  I  repu¬ 
diate  with  a  shudder  the  red  hand  when  it 
is  offered  me.” 

Instead  of  instantly  leaping  into  his  chair 
and  cheering  himself  hoarse,  as  the  Brother¬ 
hood  in  public  meeting  assembled  would 


infallibly  have  done  on  this  cue,  Mr.  Cris¬ 
parkle  merely  reversed  the  quiet  crossing 
of  his  legs,  and  said  mildly,  “  Don’t  let  me 
interrupt  your  explanation  —  when  you  be¬ 
gin  it.” 

“  The  Commandments  say  no  murder. 
NO  murder,  sirl”  proceeded  Mr.  Honey¬ 
thunder,  platformally  pausing  as  if  he  took 
Mr.  CrispaiAle  to  task  for  having  distinctly 
asserted  that  they  said.  You  may  do  a  little 
murder  and  then  leave  off. 

“  And  they  also  say,  you  shall  bear  no 
false  witness,”  observed  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

“  Enough  I  ”  bellowed  Mr.  Honeythun¬ 
der,  with  a  solemnity  and  severity  that 
would  have  brought  the  house  down  at  a 
meeting,  “  E  —  e  —  nough !  My  late  wards 
being  now  of  age,  and  I  being  released 
from  a  trust  which  I  cannot  contemplate 
without  a  thrill  of  horror,  there  are  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  you  have  undertaken  to  ac¬ 
cept  on  their  behalf,  and  there  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  balance  which  you  have  under¬ 
taken  to  receive,  and  which  you  cannot 
receive  too  soon.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
I  wish,  that  as  a  man  and  a  Minor  Canon, 
you  were  better  employed,”  with  a  nod. 
“  Better  employed,”  with  another  nod. 
“  Bet  —  ter  em  —  ployed  1  ”  with  another 
and  the  three  nods  added  up. 

Mr.  Crisparkle  rose,  a  little  heated  in  the 
face,  but  with  perfect  command  of  himself. 

“  Mr.  Honeythunder,”  he  said,  taking  up 
the  papers  referred  to,  “  my  being  better  or 
worse  employed  than  I  am  at  present  is  a 
matter  of  taste  and  opinion.  You  might 
think  me  better  employed  in  enrolling  my¬ 
self  a  member  of  your  Society.” 

“  Ay,  indeed,  sir  1  ”  retorted  Mr.  Honey¬ 
thunder,  shaking  his  head  in  a  threatening 
manner.  “It  would  have  been  better  for 
you  if  you  had  done  that  long  ago  1  ” 

“  I  think  otherwise.” 

“Or,”  said  Mr.  Honeythunder,  shaking 
his  head  again,  “  I  might  think  one  of  your 
profession  better  employed  in  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  guilt 
'than  in  leaving  that  duty  to  be  undertaken 
by  a  layman.” 

“  I  may  regard  my  profession  fium  a  point 
of  view  which  teaches  me  that  its  first  duty 
is  towards  those  who  are  in  necessity  and 
tribulation,  who  are  desolate  and  oppressed,” 
said  Mr.  Crisparkle.  “  However,  as  I  have 
quite  clearly  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  no 
part  of  my  profession  to  make  professions,  1 
say  no  more  of  that.  But  I  owe  it  to  Mr. 
Neville,  and  to  Mr.  Neville’s  sister  (and  in 
a  much  lower  degree  to  myself),  to  say  to 
you  that  I  know  I  was  in  the  full  possession 
and  understanding  of  Mr.  Neville’s  mind  and 
heart  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence ;  and 
that,  without  in  the  least  coloring  or  con¬ 
cealing  what  was  to  be  deplored  in  him  and 
required  to  be  corrected,  I  feel  certain  that 
his  tale  is  true.  Feeling  that  certainty,  I 
befriend  him.  As  long  as  that  certainty 
shall  last  I  will  befriend  him.  And  if  any 
consideration  could  shake  me  in  this  re¬ 
solve,  I  should  be  so  ashamed  of  myself  for 
my  meanness  that  no  man’s  good  opinion, 
—  no,  nor  no  woman’s,  —  so  gained,  could 
compensate  me  for  the  loss  of  my  own.” 

Good  fellow !  Manly  fellow !  And  he 
was  so  modest,  too.  'There  was  no  more 
self-assertion  in  the  Minor  Canon  than  in 
the  schoolboy  who  had  stood  in  the  breezy 
playing-fields  keeping  a  wicket.  He  was 
simply  and  stanchly  true  to  his  duty  alike 
in  the  large  case  and  in  the  small.  So  all 
true  souls  ever  are.  So  every  true  soul 
ever  was,  ever  is,  and  ever  will  be.  There 
is  nothing  little  to  the  really  great  in  spirit. 

“  Then  who  do  you  make  out  did  the 
deed  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Honeythunder,  turning 
on  him  abruptly. 

“Heaven  forbid,”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
“that  in  my  desire  to  clear  one  man  I 
should  lightly  criminate  another  1  I  accuse 
no  one.” 


“  Tcha  1  ”  ejaculated  Mr.  Honeythunder 
with  great  disgust;  for  this  was  by  no 
means  the  principle  on  which  the  Philan¬ 
thropic  Brotherhood  usually  proceeded. 

“  And,  sir,  you  are  not  a  disinterested  wit¬ 
ness,  we  must  bear  in  mind.” 

“  How  am  I  an  interested  one  ?  ”  inquired 
Mr.  Crisparkle,  smiling  innocently,  at  a 
loss  to  imagine. 

“  There  was  a  certain  stipend,  sir,  paid 
to  you  for  your  pupil,  which  may  have 
i  warped  your  judgment  a  bit,”  said  Mr. 
Honeythunder,  coarsely. 

“  Perhaps  I  expect  to  retain  it  still  ?  ” 
Mr.  Crisparkle  returned,  enlightened ;  “  do 
you  mean  that  too  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,”  returned  the  professional 
Philanthropist,  getting  up,  and  thrusting  his 
hands  down  into  his  trousers’  pockets,  “  I 
don’t  go  about  measuring  people  for  caps. 
If  people  find  I  have  any  about  me  that  fit 
’em,  they  can  put  ’em  on  and  wear  ’em,  if 
they  like.  That ’s  their  lookout,  not  mine.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  eyed  him  with  a  just  in¬ 
dignation,  and  took  him  to  task  thus  : 

“  Mr.  Honeythunder,  I  hoped  when  I  came 
in  here  that  I  might  be  under  no  necessity 
of  commenting  on  the  introduction  of  plat¬ 
form  manners  or  platform  manoeuvres  among 
the  decent  forbearances  of  private  life.  But 
you  have  given  me  such  a  sjiecimen  of  both, 
that  I  should  be  a  fit  subject  for  both  if  I 
remained  silent  respecting  them.  They  are 
detestable.” 

“  'They  don’t  suit  you,  I  dare  say,  sir.” 

“  They  are,”  repeated  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
without  noticing  the  interruption,  “  detest¬ 
able.  'They  violate  equally  the  justice  that 
should  belong  to  Christians,  and  the  re¬ 
straints  that  should  belong  to  gentlemen. 
You  assume  a  great  crime  to  have  been 
committed  by  one  whom  I,  acquainted  with 
the  attendant  circumstances,  and  having 
numerous  reasons  on  my  side,  devoutly  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  innocent  of  it.  Because  1  differ 
from  you  on  that  vital  point,  what  is  your 
platform  resource  ?  Instantly  to  turn  upon 
me,  charging  that  I  have  no  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  itself,  but  am  its 
aider  and  abettor  1  So,  another  time  — 
taking  me  as  representing  your  opponent 
in  other  cases  —  you  set  up  a  platform  cre¬ 
dulity  :  a  moved  and  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously  profession  of  faith  in  some 
ridiculous  delusion  or  mischievous  imposi¬ 
tion.  I  decline  to  believe  it,  and  you  fall 
back  upon  your  platform  resource  of  pro¬ 
claiming  that  I  believe  nothing;  that  be¬ 
cause  I  will  not  bow  down  to  a  false  God  of 
your  making,  I  deny  the  true  Grod  1  Another 
time,  you  make  the  platform  discovery  that 
War  is  a  calamity,  and  you  propose  to  abol¬ 
ish  it  by  a  string  of  twisted  resolutions 
tossed  into  the  air  like  the  tail  of  a  kite. 
I  do  not  admit  the  discovery  to  be  yours  in 
the  least,  and  I  have  not  a  grain  of  faith  in 
your  remedy.  Again,  your  platform  re¬ 
source  of  representing  me  as  revelling  in 
the  horrors  of  a  battle-field  like  a  fiend  in¬ 
carnate  1  Another  time,  in  another  of  your 
j  undiscriminating  platform  rushes,  you  would 
punish  the  sober  for  the  drunken.  I  claim 
consideration  for  the  comfort,  convenience, 
and  refreshment  of  the  sober ;  and  you 
presently  make  platform  proclamation  that 
I  have  a  depraved  desire  to  turn  Heaven’s 
creatures  into  swine  and  wild  beasts  1  In 
all  such  cases  your  movers,  and  your  sec¬ 
onders,  and  your  supporters — your  regular 
Professors  of  all  degrees  —  run  amuck  like 
so  many  mad  Malays ;  habitually  attributing 
I  the  lowest  and  basest  motives  with  the  utmost 
recklessness  (let  me  call  your  attention  to  a 
recent  instance  in  yourself  for  which  you 
should  blush),  and  quoting  figures  which 
you  know  to  be  as  wilftilly  one-sided  as  a 
statement  of  any  complicated  account  that 
should  be  all  Creditor  side  and  no  Debtor, 
or  all  Debtor  side  and  no  Creditor.  There¬ 
fore  it  is,  Mr.  Honeythimder,  that  I  coo* 
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eider  the  platfonu  a  sufficiently  bad  exam¬ 
ple  and  a  sufficiently  bad  school,  eren  in 
public  life ;  but  hold  that,  carried  into  pri¬ 
vate  life,  it  becomes  an  unendurable  nui¬ 
sance.” 

“  These  are  strong  words,  sir  I  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Philanthropist. 

“  I  hope  so,”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle.  “  Good 
morning.” 

He  walked  out  of  the  Haven  at  a  great 
rate,  but  soon  fell  into  his  regular  brisk 
pace,  and  soon  had  a  smile  upon  his  face  as 
he  went  along,  wondering  what  the  china 
shepherdess  would  have  said  if  she  had  seen 
him  pounding  Mr.  Honeythunder  in  the 
late  little  lively  affair.  For  Mr.  Crisparkle 
had  just  enough  of  harmless  variety  to  hope 
that  he  had  hit  hard,  and  to  glow  with  the 
belief  that  he  had  trimmed  the  Philan¬ 
thropic  jacket  pretty  handsomely. 

He  took  himself  to  Staple  Inn,  but  not  to 
P.  J.  T.  and  Mr.  Grewgious.  Full  many  a 
creaking  stair  he  climbed  before  he  reached 
some  attic  rooms  in  a  comer,  turned  the 
latch  of  their  unbolted  door,  and  stood 
beside  the  table  of  Neville  Landless. 

An  air  of  retreat  and  solitude  hung  about 
the  rooms,  and  about  their  inhabitant.  He 
was  much  worn,  and  so  were  they.  Their 
sloping  ceilings,  cumbrous  rusty  locks  and 
gitites,  and  heavy  wooden  bins  and  beams, 
slowly  mouldering  withal,  had  a  prisonous 
look,  and  he  had  the  haggard  face  of  a 
])risoner.  Yet  the  sunlight  shone  in  at  the 
ugly  garret  window  which  had  a  penthouse 
to  itself  thmst  out  among  the  tiles ;  and  on 
the  cracked  and  smoke-blackened  parapet 
l»eyond,  some  of  the  deluded  sparrows  of 
the  place  rheumatically  hopped,  like  little 
feathered  cripples  who  had  left  their  cmtebes 
in  their  nests  ;  and  there  was  a  play  of  liv¬ 
ing  leaves  at  hand  that  changed  the  air,  and 
made  an  imperfect  sort  of  music  in  it  that 
would  have  been  melody  iii  the  country. 

The  rooms  were  sparely  furnished,  but 
with  good  store  of  books.  Everj-thing  ex¬ 
pressed  the  abode  of  a  poor  student.  That 
Mr.  Crisparkle  had  been  either  chooser, 
lender,  or  donor  of  the  books,  or  that  he 
combined  the  three  characters,  might  have 
been  easily  seen  in  the  friendly  beam  of  his 
eyes  upon  them  as  he  entered. 

“  How  goes  it,  Neville  ?  ” 

“  I  am  in  good  heart,  Mr.  Crisparkle,  and 
working  away.” 

“  I  wish  your  eyes  were  not  quite  so  large 
and  not  quite  so  bright,”  said  the  Minor 
Canon,  slowly  releasing  the  hand  he  had 
taken  in  his. 

“  They  brighten  at  the  sight  of  you,”  re- 
timned  Neville.  “  If  you  were  to  fall  away 
from  me,  they  would  soon  be  dull  enough.” 

“  Rally,  rally !  ”  urged  the  other,  in  a 
stimulating  tone.  “  Fight  for  it,  Neville  1  ” 

“  If  I  were  dying,  I  feel  as  if  a  word  from 
\  ou  would  rally  me ;  if  my  pulse  had  stopped, 
I  feel  as  if  your  touch  would  make  it  beat 
again,”  said  Neville.  “  But  I  have  rallied, 
and  am  doing  famously.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  turned  him  with  his  face 
a  little  more  towards  the  light. 

“  I  want  to  see  a  ruddier  touch  here,  Ne¬ 
ville,”  he  said,  indicating  his  own  healthy 
cheek  by  way  of  pattern ;  “  I  want  more  sun 
to  shine  upon  you.” 

Neville  drooped  suddenly  as  he  replied 
in  a  lowered  voice,  “1  am  not  hardy 
enough  for  that  yet.  1  inay  become  so,  but 
1  cannot  bear  it  yet  If  you  had  gone 
through  those  Cloisterham  streets  as  I  did ; 
if  you  had  seen,  as  I  did,  those  averted 
eyes,  and  the  better  sort  of  people  silently 
giving  me  too  much  room  to  pass,  that  1 
might  not  touch  them  or  come  near  them, 
you  wouldn’t  think  it  quite  unreasona¬ 
ble  that  1  cannot  go  about  in  the  day¬ 
light.” 

“  My  poor  fellow !  ”  said  the  Minor  Canon, 
in  a  tone  so  purely  sympathetic  that  the 
young  man  caught  his  hand :  “  I  never  said 


it  was  unreasonable :  never  thought  so.  But 
I  should  like  yon  to  do  it.” 

And  that  would  give  me  the  strongest 
motive  to  do  it.  But  I  cannot  yet.  I  can¬ 
not  persuade  myself  that  the  eyes  of  even 
the  stream  of  strangers  I  pass  in  this  vast 
city  look  at  me  without  suspicion.  I  feel 
marked  and  tainted,  even  when  I  go  out  — 
as  I  do  only  —  at  night.  But  the  darkness 
covers  me  then,  and  I  take  courage  from  it.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  laid  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  stood  looking  down  at  him. 

“If  I  could  have  changed  my  name,” 
said  Neville,  “  1  would  have  done  so.  But 
as  you  wisely  pointed  out  to  me,  I  can’t 
do  that,  for  it  would  look  like  guilt.  If  I 
could  have  gone  to  some  distant  place,  I 
might  have  found  relief  in  that,  but  the 
thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  the  same 
reason.  Hiding  and  escaping  would  be  the 
construction  in  either  case.  It  seems  a  lit¬ 
tle  hard  to  be  so  tied  to  a  stake,  and  inno- 
eent ;  but  I  don’t  eomplain.” 

“  And  you  must  expect  no  miracle  to  help 
you,  Neville,”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  com 
passionately. 

“  No,  sir,  I  know  that.  The  ordinary  ful¬ 
ness  of  time  and  circumstanee  is  all  I  have 
to  trust  to.” 

“  It  will  right  you  at  last,  Neville.” 

“  So  I  believe,  and  I  hope  I  may  live  to 
know  it.” 

But  perceiving  that  the  despondent  mood 
into  which  he  was  falling  cast  a  shadow  on 
the  Minor  Canon,  and  (it  may  be)  feeling 
that  the  broad  hand  upon  his  shoulder  was 
not  then  quite  as  steady  as  its  own  natural 
strength  had  rendered  it  when  it  first 
touched  him  just  now,  he  brightened  and 
said,  — 

“  Excellent  circumstances  for  study,  any¬ 
how  I  and  you  know,  Mr.  Crisparkle,  what 
need  I  have  of  study  in  all  ways.  Not  to 
mention  that  you  have  advised  me  to  study 
for  the  difficult  profession  of  the  law,  spe¬ 
cially,  and  that  of  cdurse  I  am  guiding  my¬ 
self  by  the  advice  of  such  a  friend  and  helper. 
Such  a  good  friend  and  helper  I  ” 

He  took  the  fortifying  hand  from  his 
shoulder,  and  kissed  it.  Mr.  Crisparkle 
beamed  at  the  books,  but  not  so  brightly  as 
when  he  had  entered. 

“I  gather  from  your  silence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  my  late  guardian  is  adverse,  Mr. 
Crisparkle?  ” 

The  Mi;’.or  Canon  answered,  “  Your  late 
guardian  is  a  —  a  most  unreasonable  person, 
and  it  signifies  nothing  to  any  reasonable 
person  whether  he  is  adverse  or  perverse,  or 
the  reverse.” 

“Well  for  me  that  I  have  enough  with 
economy  to  live  upon,”  sighed  Neville,  half 
wearily  and  half  cheerily,  “  while  I  wait 
to  be  learned  and  wait  to  be  righted  I  Else 
I  might  have  proved  the  proverb  that  while 
the  grass  grows  the  steed  starves  I  ” 

He  opened  some  books  aahe  said  it,  and 
was  soon  immersed  in  their  interleaved  and 
annotated  passages,  while  Mr.  Crisparkle 
sat  beside  him,  expounding,  correcting,  and 
advising.  The  Minor  Canon’s  cathedral  du¬ 
ties  made  these  visits  of  bis  difficult  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  only  to  be  compassed  at  intervals 
of  many  weeks.  But  they  were  as  service¬ 
able  as  they  were  precious  to  Neville  Land¬ 
less. 

When  they  bad  got  through  such  studies 
as  they  had  in  hand,  they  stood  leaning  on 
the  window-sill,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
patch  of  garden.  “  Next  week,”  said  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  “you  will  cease  to  be  alone, 
and  will  have  a  devoted  companion.” 

“  And  yet,”  returned  Neville,  “  this 
seems  an  uncongenial  place  to  bring  my 
sister  to  I  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  so,”  said  the  Minor  Canon. 
“  There  is  duty  to  be  done  here ;  and  there 
are  womanly  feeling,  sense,  and  courage 
wanted  here.” 

“  I  meant, ”|explained  Neville,  “  that  the 


surroundings  arc  so  dull  and  unwomanly, 
and  that  Helena  can  have  no  suitable 
friend  or  society  here.” 

“  You  have  only  to  remember,”  said  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  “  that  you  are  here  yourself, 
and  that  she  has  to  draw  you  into  the  sun¬ 
light.” 

They  were  silent  fur  a  little  while,  and 
then  Mr.  Crisparkle  began  anew. 

“  When  we  first  spoke  together,  Neville, 
you  told  me  that  your  sister  had  risen  out 
of  the  disadvantages  of  your  past  lives  as 
superior  to  you  as  the  tower  of  Cloisterham 
Cathedral  is  higher  than  the  chimneys  of 
Minor  Canon  Corner.  Do  you  remember 
that  ?  ” 

“  Bight  well !  ” 

“  I  was  inclined  to  think  it  at  the  time  an 
enthusiastic  flight.  No  matter  what  I  think 
it  now.  What  1  would  emphasize  is,  that 
under  the  head  of  Pride  your  sister  is  a 
great  and  opportune  example  to  you.” 

“  Under  all  heads  that  are  included  in 
the  composition  of  a  fine  character,  she  is.” 

“  Say  so ;  but  take  this  one.  Your  sister 
has  learnt  how  to  govern  what  is  proud  in 
her  nature.  She  can  dominate  it  even  when 
it  is  wounded  through  her  sympathy  with 
you.  No  doubt  she  has  suffered  deeply  in 
those  same  streets  where  you  suffered  deep¬ 
ly.  No  doubt  her  life  is  darkened  by  the 
cloud  that  darkens  yours.  But  bending  her 
pride  into  a  grand  composure  that  is  not 
haughty  or  aggressive,  but  is  a  sustained 
confidence  in  you  and  in  the  truth,  she  has 
won  her  way  through  those  streets  until  she 
passes  along  them  as  high  in  the  general 
respect  as  any  one  who  treads  them.  Every 
day  and  hour  of  her '  life  since  Edwin 
Drood’s  disappearance,  she  has  faced  ma¬ 
lignity  and  folly  —  for  you  —  as  only  a 
a  brave  natiue  well  directed  can.  So  it 
will  be  with  her  to  the  end.  Another  and 
weaker  kind  of  pride  might  sink  broken¬ 
hearted,  but  never  such  a  pride  as  hers : 
which  knows  no  shrinking,  and  can  get  no 
mastery  over  her.” 

The  pale  cheek  beside  him  flushed  under 
the  comparison  and  the  hint  implied  in  it. 
“I  will  do  all  I  can  to  imitate  her,”  said 
Neville. 

“  Do  so,  and  be  a  truly  brave  man  as  she 
is  a  truly  brave  woman,”  answered  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  stoutly.  “  It  is  growing  dark. 
Will  you  go  my  way  with  me,  when  it  is 
quite  dark  ?  Mind  !  It  is  not  I  who  wait 
fur  darkness.” 

Neville  replied  that  he  would  accompany 
him  directly.  But  Mr.  Crisparkle  said  he 
had  a  moment’s  call  to  make  on  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  and  would  run 
across  to  that  gentleman’s  chambers,  and 
rejoin  Neville  on  his  own  doorstep  if  he 
would  come  down  there  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Grewgious,  bolt  upright  as  usUal,  sat 
taking  his  wine  in  the  dusk  at  his  open 
window ;  his  wineglass  and  decanter  on  the 
round  table  at  his  elbow ;  himself  and  his 
legs  on  the  window-seat ;  only  one'hinge  in 
his  whole  body,  like  a  bootjack. 

“  How  do  you  do,  reverend  sir  ?  ”  said 
Mr.  Grewgious,  with  abundant  offers  of 
hospitality  whieh  were  as  cordially  declined 
as  made.  -“And  how  is  your  charge  get¬ 
ting  on  over  the  way  in  the  set  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  recommending  to  you  as 
vacant  and  eligible  ?  ” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  replied  suitably. 

“  I  am  glad  you  approve  of  them,”  said 
Mr.  Grewgious,  “  because  I  entertain  a  sort 
of  fancy  for  having  him  under  my  eye.” 

As  Mr.  Grewgious  had  to  turn  his  eye  up 
considerably,  before  he  could  see  the  cham¬ 
bers,  the  phrase  was  to  be  taken  figuratively 
and  not  literally. 

“  And  how  did  you  leave  Mr.  Jasper,  rev¬ 
erend  sir  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Grewgious. 

Mr.  Crisparkle  had  left  him  pretty  well. 

“  And  where  did  you  leave  Mr.  Jasper, 
reverend  sir  ?  ” 


Mr.  Crisparkle  had  left  him  at  Cloister- 
ham. 

“  And  when  did  you  leave  Mr.  Jas])er, 
reverend  sir  ?  ” 

Tliat  morning. 

“Umps!”  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  “He 
did  n’t  say  he  was  coming,  perhaps  ?  ” 

“  Coming  where  ?  ” 

“  Anywhere,  for  instance  V  ”  said  Mr. 
Grewgious. 

“  No.” 

“  Because  here  he  is,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
who  had  asked  all  these  questions  wkli  his 
preoccupied  glance  directed  out  at  window. 
“  And  he  don’t  look  agreeable ;  does  he  ?  ” 
Mr.  Crisparkle  was  craning  towards  the 
window,  when  Mr.  Grewgious  added,  — 

“  If  you  will  kindly  step  round  here  behind 
me  in  the  gloom  of  the  room,  and  will  cast 
your  eye  at  the  second-floor  landing  win¬ 
dow,  in  yonder  house,  I  think  you  will 
hardly  fail  to  see  a  slinking  individual  in 
whom  1  recognize  our  local  friend.” 

“  You  are  right  1  ”  cried  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

“  Umps !  ”  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  ITien  he 
added,  turning  his  face  so  abruptly  that  his 
head  nearly  came  into  collision  with  Mr. 
Crisparkle’s :  “  What  should  you  say  that 
our  local  friend  was  up  to  ?  ” 

The  last  passage  he  had  been  shown  in 
the  Diary  returned  on  Mr.  Crisparkle’s  mind 
with  the  force  of  a  strong  recoil,  and  he 
asked  Mr.  Grewgious  if  he  thought  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  Neville  was  to  be  harassed  by  the 
keeping  of  a  watch  upon  him  ? 

“  A  watch,”  repeated  Mr.  Grewgious, 
musingly.  “  Ay !  ” 

“  Which  would  not  only  of  itself  haunt 
and  torture  his  life,”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
warmly,  “  but  would  expose  him  to  the  tor¬ 
ment  of  a  j)erpetually  reviving  suspicion, 
whatever  he  might  do,  or  wherever  he  might 
go?” 

“  Ay !  ”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  musingly 
still.  “  Do  I  see  him  waiting  for  you  ?  ” 

“  No  doubt  you  do.” 

“  Then  would  you  have  the  goodness  to 
excuse  my  getting  up  to  see  you  out,  and  to 
go  out  to  join  him,  and  to  go  the  way  that 
you  were  going,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  our 
local  friend  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  “  I  en¬ 
tertain  a  sort  of  fancy  for  having  him  under 
my  eye  to-night,  do  you  know  ?  ” 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  with  a  significant  nod, 
complied,  and,  rejoining  Neville,  went  away 
with  him.  They  dined  together,  and  parted 
at  the  yet  unfinished  and  undeveloped  rail¬ 
way  station :  Mr.  Crisparkle  to  get  home ; 
Neville  to  walk  the  streets,  cross  the  bridges, 
make  a  wide  round  of  the  city  in  the  friend¬ 
ly  darkness,  and  tire  himself  out. 

It  was  midnight  when  he  returned  from 
his  solitary  expedition,  and  climbed  his 
staircase.  'Fhe  night  was  hot,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  staircase  were  all  wide  open. 
Coming  to  the  top,  it  gave  him  a  passing 
chill  of  surprise  (there  being  no  rooms  but 
his  up  there)  to  find  a  stranger  sitting  on 
the  window-sill,  more  after  the  manner  of  a 
venturesome  glazier  than  an  amateur  ordi¬ 
narily  careful  of  his  neck ;  in  fact,  so  much 
more  outside  the  window  than  inside,  as  to 
suggest  the  thought  that  he  must  have 
come  up  by  the  waterspout  instead  of  the 
stairs. 

The  stranger  said  nothing  until  Neville 
put  his  key  in  his  door ;  then,  seeming  to 
make  sure  of  his  identity  fk>m  the  action,  he 
spoke : — 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  coming  from 
the  window  with  a  frank  and  smiling  air, 
and  a  prepossessing  address ;  “  the  beans.” 
Neville  was  quite  at  a  loss. 

“  Runners,”  said  the  visitor.  “  Scarlet, 
Next  door  at  the  back.” 

“  Oh !  ”  returned  Neville.  “  And  the 
mignonette  and  wallflower  ?  ” 

“  The  same,”  said  the  visitor, 

“  Pray  walk  in.” 

“  Thank  you.” 


“  And  the 
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Neville  lighted  his  candles,  and  the  vis¬ 
itor  sat  down.  A  handsome  gentleman,  with 
a  young  face,  but  an  older  figure  in  its  ro¬ 
bustness  and  its  breadth  of  shoulder ;  say  a 
man  of  cight-and-twenty,  or  at  the  utmost 
thirty :  so  extremely  sunburnt  that  the  con¬ 
trast  between  his  brown  visage  and  the 
white  forehead  shaded  out  of  doors  by  his 
hat,  and  the  glimpses  of  white  throat  below 
the  neckerehief,  would  have  been  almost 
ludicrous  but  for  his  broad  temples,  bright 
blue  eyes,  clustering  brown  hair,  and  laugh¬ 
ing  teeth. 

“  I  have  noticed,”  saiil  he ;  “  —  my  name 
is  Tartar.” 

Neville  inclined  his  head. 

“  I  have  noticed  (excuse  me)  that  you 
shut  yourself  up  a  good  deal,  and  that  you 
seem  to  like  my  ganlen  aloft  here.  If  you 
would  like  a  little  more  of  it,  I  could  throw 
out  a  few  lines  and  stays  between  my  win¬ 
dows  and  yours,  which  the  runners  would 
take  to  directly.  And  I  have  some  boxes, 
l)oth  of  mignonette  and  wallflower,  that  I 
could  shove  on  along  the  gutter  (with  a 
boat-hook  I  have  by  me)  to  your  windows, 
and  draw  back  again  when  they  wanted 
watering  or  gardening,  and  shove  on  again 
when  they  were  ship-sha[)e,  so  that  they 
would  cause  you  no  trouble.  I  couldn’t  take 
this  lil)erty  without  asking  yoim  permission, 
so  I  venture  to  ask  it.  Tartar,  correspond¬ 
ing  set,  next  door.” 

“  You  are  very  kind.” 

“  Not  at  all.  I  ought  to  ajiologize  for 
looking  in  so  late.  But  having  noticed  (e.x- 
cuse  me)  that  you  generally  walk  out  at 
night,  1  thought  I  should  inconvenience  you 
least  by  awaiting  your  return.  I  am  always 
afraid  of  inconveniencing  busy  men.  being 
an  idle  man.” 

“  I  should  not  have  thought  so,  from  your 
apjiearance.” 

“  No  ?  I  take  it  as  a  compliment.  In  fact, 

I  was  bred  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  was  First 
Lieutenant  when  1  quitted  it.  But  an  uncle, 
disappointed  in  the  service,  leaving  me  his 
j>roperty  on  condition  that  I  left  the  Navy, 

I  .accepted  the  fortune  and  resigned  my  com¬ 
mission.” 

“  Lately,  I  presume  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  had  had  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
of  knocking  about  first.  I  came  here  some 
nine  months  before  you ;  I  had  had  one 
crop  before  you  came.  I  chose  this  place 
because,  having  served  last  in  a  little  Cor¬ 
vette,  I  knew  I  should  feel  more  at  home 
where  1  had  a  constant  opportunity  of  knock¬ 
ing  my  head  against  the  ceiling.  Besides, 
it  would  never  do  for  a  man  who  had  been 
al)oard  ship  from  his  boyhood  to  turn  luxu¬ 
rious  all  at  once.  Besides,  again :  having 
heen  accustomed  to  a  very  short  allowance 
of  land  all  my  life,  I  thought  I’d  feel  my 
way  to  the  command  of  a  landed  estate  by 
l)eginning  in  boxes.” 

Whimsically  as  this  was  said,  there  was  a 
touch  of  merry  earnestness  in  it  that  made 
it  doubly  whimsical. 

“  However,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  “  I  have 
talked  quite  enough  about  myself.  It  is  not 
my  way  I  hope ;  it  has  merely  been  to  pre¬ 
sent  myself  to  you  naturally.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  take  the  liberty  I  have  describ¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  a  charity,  for  it  will  give  me 
something  more  to  do.  And  you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  it  will  entail  any  interruption 
or  intrusion  on  you,  for  that  is  far  from  my 
intention.” 

Neville  replied  that  he  was  greatly 
obliged,  and  that  he  thankfully  accepted 
the  kind  proposal. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  take  your  windows  in 
tow,”  said  the  Lieutenant.  “  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  you  when  I  have  been  garden¬ 
ing  at  mine,  and  you  have  been  looking  on, 
I  have  thought  you  (excuse  me)  rather  too 
studious  and  delicate !  May  I  ask,  is  your 
health  at  all  affected  ?  ” 

“  I  have  undergone  some  mental  distress,” 


said  Neville,  confused,  “  which  has  stood  me 
in  the  stead  of  illness.” 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  Mr.  Tartar. 

With  the  greatest  delicacy  he  shifted  his 
ground  to  the  windows  again,  and  asked  if 
he  could  look  at  one  of  them.  On  Neville’s 
opening  it,  he  immediately  sprang  out,  as  if 
he  were  going  aloft  with  a  whole  watch  in 
an  emergency,  and  were  setting  a  bright 
example. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake!”  cried  Neville, 
“don’t  do  that!  Where  are  you  going, 
Mr.  Tartar  ?  You  ’ll  be  dashed  to  pieces  !  ” 

“  All  well  1  ”  said  the  Lieutenant,  coolly 
looking  about  him  on  the  housetop.  “  All 
taut  and  trim  here.  Those  lines  and  stays 
shall  be  rigged  befo’^  you  turn  out  in  the 
morning.  May  I  take  this  short  cut  home 
and  say,  (iood  night  ?  ”  . 

“  Mr.  Tartar  I  ”  imged  Neville.  “  Pray  I 
It  makes  me  giddy  to  see  you !  ” 

But  Mr.  Tartar,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
and  the  deftness  of  a  cat,  had  already 
dipped  through  his  scuttle  of  scarlet  runners 
without  breaking  a  leaf,  and  “  gone  below.” 

Mr.  Grewgious,  his  bedroom  window- 
blind  held  aside  with  his  hand,  happened 
at  that  moment  to  have  Neville’s  chambers 
under  his  eye  lor  the  last  time  that  night. 
Fortunately  his  eye  was  on  the  front  of  the 
house  and  nut  the  back,  or  this  remarkable 
appearance  and  disappearance  might  have 
broken  his  rest  as  a  phenomenon.  But  Mr. 
Grewgious  seeing  nothing  there,  not  even  a 
light  in  the  windows,  his  gaze  wandered 
from  the  windows  to  the  stars,  as  if  he 
would  have  read  in  them  something  that 
was  hidden  from  him.  Many  of  us  would 
if  we  could ;  but  none  of  us  so  much  as 
know  our  letters  in  the  stars  yet  —  or  seem 
likely  to  do  it  in  this  state  of  existence  — 
and  few  languages  can  be  read  until  their 
alphabets  are  mastered. 


THE  SEA  ILLUMINATED. 

4  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Cologne 
lx.  Gazette,  writing  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  remarkable 
illumination  of  the  sea,  of  which  he  was  a 
witness :  'The  air  was  quite  still,  as  the 
wind  had  two  hours  before  veered  round 
from  the  south  to  northeast,  in  consequence 
of  a  storm  which  passed  by  on  the  horizon. 
It  still  lightened  very  vividly  on  the  western 
horizon ;  the  heaven  was  covered  with  light 
clouds,  through  which  the  moou  shone  with 
some  brilliancy.  We  made  the  sail  fast,  as 
the  engine  was  to  be  set  in  motion  imme¬ 
diately.  I  then  noticed  large  bright  flashes 
in  the  water,  which  I  at  first  took  to  be  the 
reflection  of  the  muon.  These  appeared  to 
be  about  a  fathom  in  diameter,  of  uncertain 
shape,  like  an  object  seen  in  a  great  depth 
of  water.  The  surlace  of  the  sea  was  gently 
heaving  up  and  down,  while  the  white 
patches  swam  not  far  from  the  ship,  without 
{mrceptiblj'  brightening  that  part  of  the 
marine  mirror  which  lay  in  the  light  of  the 
muon.  We  then  steamed  turwa^  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  knots  an  hour,  and  a 
wonderlul  spectacle  now  pri'sented  itself. 
Athwart  the  vessel  long  white  waves  of  light 
were  seen  nishing  towards  it,  ever  brighter, 
and  in  swifter  motion,  till  they  seemed  to 
flow  together,  and  at  length  nothing  could 
be  seen  on  the  water  but  a  whirling  white 
light.  Looking  steadfastly  at  it,  the  water, 
the  air,  and  the  horizon  seemed  blen(le<l  in 
one ;  thick  streamers  of  mist  seemed  to  float 
In’  both  sides  of  the  ship  with  frantic  speed, 
'the  appearances  of  color  resembled  those 
which  arise  when  one  turns  a  black  and 
white  striped  ball  so  quickly  that  the  white 
stripes  seem  to  run  together.  'The  spectacle 
lasted  about  five  minutes,  and  was  repeated 
once  again  for  two  minutes.  No  doubt  it 
was  caused  by  shoals  of  minute  animalculm 
in  the  water,  and  these  waves  origmated  in 
the  white  flakes  first  described.  The  usual 
luminous  appearance  of  the  sea  which  shows 
itself  when  the  water  ripples  in  the  wake  of 
a  ship,  or  the  waves  break  against  the  rud¬ 
der,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this.  The 
light  is  then  brilliant,  bright  green,  or  blue 
like  phosphorus,  often  most  beautiful  in  deep 
clear  water,  mixed  with  reddish-white  foam 
—  we  saw  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  this 
sort  one  night  in  perfectly  smooth  water  in 
a  little  lonely  bay.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and 
quite  still,  when  there  lell  a  heavy  shower 


of  rain,  consisting  of  large  drops  not  falling 
very  close  together.  Every  drop  that  fefi 
into  the  water  lighted  up,  flaming  drops 
sprang  into  the  air,  and  a  small  luminous 
circle  was  formed  where  the  rain-drop  met 
the  sea.  'The  whole  bay  seemed  covered 
with  fiery  stars,  but  a  rising  current  of  air 
soon  destroyed  the  picture. 


BRECON  BRIDGE. 

Bircon,  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ilonddhu 
and  I'sk,  has  hence  its  native  name  Aberhouildim  (pm- 
onnneed  Jberhonndif).  Llewelyn,  the  last  iialependeut 
Brinee  of  the  Welsh,  was  killed  in  Breconshire. 

10VV  to  himself  beneath  the  sun, 

J  While  soft  his  dusky  waters  run 
With  ripple  calm  as  infant’s  breath. 

An  ancient  song  Usk  murmureth 
By  the  bridge  of  Aberhonddhu. 

’T  is  hot  of  deeds  of  old,  the  song, 
Llewelyn’s  fate,  or  Gwalia’s  wrung  : 

But  how,  while  we  have  each  our  day 
And  then  are  not,  he  runs  fur  aye. 

He  sees  the  babj'  dip  its  feet 
Within  his  limpid  waters  sweet : 

And  hears  when  youth  and  passion  speak 
What  smites  with  fire  the  maiden’s  cheek  :  — 

Then,  manhood’s  colors  tamed  to  gray. 
With  his  fair  child  the  father  gay: 

And  then  Old  Age  who  creeps  to  view 
The  stream  his  teet  in  lioyhood  knew. 

From  days  before  the  iron  cr3' 

Of  Roman  legions  rent  the  sky. 

Since  man  with  wolf  held  savage  strife, 

Usk  sees  the  flow  and  ebb  of  life. 

As  mimic  whirlpools  on  his  face 
Orb  after  orb,  each  other  chase. 

And  gleam  and  intersect  and  die. 

Our  little  circles  eddy  by. 

But  those  fair  waters  run  for  aye. 

While  to  himself.  Where’er  they  stray, 

All  footsteps  had  at  last  to  Death, 

His  ancient  song,  Usk  murmureth 
B\’  the  bridge  of  Aberhonddhu. 

F.  T,  P.VLGKAVE. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

— Returns  show  that  last  year  no  less  than 
2,758  horses  were  killed  for  food  in  Paris. 

—  Russia  is  attracting  attention  of  her 
neighbors  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  is  covering  her  vast  territoiy-  with  camps 
of  instruction. 

—  A  machine  for  paving  has  been  in¬ 
vented  in  France,  which  will  effect  a  great 
saving  of  strength  in  what  has  hitherto 
iieen  a  verj’  laborious  occupation,  —  street¬ 
paving. 

—  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  M.  Marey  exhibited  two  in¬ 
genious  machines  for  illustrating  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  mode  of  flight  of  the 
pigeon  and  that  of  the  cockchafer.  'The  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  wing  in  the  bird  describes  a 
simple  helix,  while  that  of  the  insect's  wing 
travels  through  a  series  of  lemnisci. 

—  Tlie  physicians  who  form  the  staff  of 
the  new  Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  Paris 
have  just  published  a  report  of  the  numln'r 
of  cases  admitted  into  the  establishment 
since  its  foundation.  From  the  10th  of  April 
to  the  20th  of  June,  twentj’-fbur  patients 
suffering  from  acute  diseases  were  admitted ; 
no  deaths  have  occurred ;  of  this  number, 
twelve  were  cases  of  small-pox,  and  all  these 
have  been  cured.  Among  the  other  diseases 
there  are  mentioned  a  ease  of  pneumonia  in 
the  second  stage,  one  of  typhoid  fever,  three 
of  rheumatism  in  the  joints,  a  case  of  erj’- 
sipelas,  one  of  gastric  fever,  one  of  mucous 
fever,  &c.  Besides  this,  more  than  1,200 
gratuitous  consultations  have  been  given  in 
chronic  cases. 

—  A  circumstance  has  occurred  in  India 
which  reemires  the  explanation  of  the 
learned.  The  Central  India  Times  states 
that  a  strange  phenomenon  has  lately  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  the  Chanda  district  at  the 
village  of  Warrora.  On  the  23d  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  last,  when  an  endeavor  was  being 
made  to  empty  a  reservoir  connected  with  a 
tank  at  that  place  by  opening  the  drainage- 
pipe,  it  was  found  that  the  water  would  not 
flow.  To  ascertain  the  cause  of  obstruction, 
the  reservoir  was  pumped  dry,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  some 
tliree  feet  in  length,  had  been  formed,  com¬ 
pletely  choking  the  mouth  of  the  pipe. 
When  removed  it  appeared  opaque,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  machine-made  ice.  The 
In.spector  of  Police,  Mr.  Lima,  was  present, 
and  saw  the  block  of  ice  cut  out,  and  the 


Deputy  Commissioner,  M^dor  Lucie  Smith, 
arrived  some  two  or  three  hours  afterwards, 
but  in  time  to  see  some  of  the  unmelted 
fragments  still  remaining.  'The  soil  under 
which  this  phenomenon  occurred  is  the  com¬ 
mon  black  loam  of  the  Deccan  (cotton  soil), 
the  piping  of  ordinary  potter’s  clay,  cement¬ 
ed  at  the  joints  witli  a  composition  of  lime, 
linseed  oil,  and  cotton,  pounded  up  together, 
and  the  protecting  masonry  of  the  indigenous 
sandstone  and  mortar.  The  water  in  the 
reservoir  and  pipe  had  remained  perfectly 
still  for  about  si.x  months  previously,  the  pipe 
having  been  closed  during  that  period.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  W  arrora  never  at  any  time  even 
apjiroached  freezing-point. 

—  The  Russians  take  extraordinary  pains 
to  instil  a  love  for  the  Czar  in  the  hearts  of 
their  Polish  subjects.  At  ^11  the  theatres  in 
Poland,  on  the  termination  of  the  ordinarj- 
performances,  the  police  close  the  doors  anil 
permit  no  one  to  leave.  The  curtain  arises, 
and  a  large  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  is  discovered.  'The  actors  dressed  in 
black  and  the  actresses  clothed  in  white 
make  a  becoming  obeisance  to  the  effigy  of 
His  Majesty.  The  orchestra  plays  the 
Russian  national  hymn,  and  the  entire  audi¬ 
ence  takes  up  the  chorus.  'The  police  keep 
their  eyes  and  ears  open  to  discover  those 
persons  who  abstain  from  singing.  At  the 
termination  of  the  chant  the  doors  are 
opened,  and  the  audience  is  permitted  to 
depart. 

—  The  Gaulois  announces  the  successful 
completion  of  one  of  those  undertakings 
which  recall  the  surprising  labors  of  the 
Benedictines  of  old.  Monseigneur  Pemy, 
Vicar  Apostolic  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  has 
just  presented  the  Emperor  with  the  first 
volume  of  a  French  and  Chinese  dictionary. 
This  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  lii^uistic 
skill  and  of  conquered  difficulties.  'Ae  in¬ 
tellectual  exertion  alone  was  enough  to 
make  the  stoutest  heart  quail;  but  the 
author  had  also  to  overcome  mechanical  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  were  nearly  insuperable.  He 
had  to  form  moulds  for  the  80,000  characters 
comprising  the  Chinese  language,  to  run  the 
type,  and  to  set  up  the  work  with  his  own 
hand.  And  all  this  in  a  little  cell  at  the 
establishment  for  foreign  missions. 

—  “  It  is  fearful,”  says  the  Russian  Ex¬ 
change  Gazette,  “  to  read  the  history  of 
English  boxing.”  “  Quite  latelv,”  continues 
the  writer,  “  a  match  took  pface  between 
French  and  English  boxers,  at  which,  how¬ 
ever,  no  blood  was  shed.  But  the  fight 
lasted  two  days,  was  attended  by  the  high¬ 
est  English  aristocrac}’,  —  that  aristocracy 
which  dares  to  complain  of  brigandage  in 
Greece,  as  If  there  were  no  brigandage  in 
Ireland,  as  if  the  English  had  not  dune  a 
good  deal  of  brigandage  themselves  in  China 
because  the  Chinese  would  not  take  their 
opium,  and  in  India  because  the  Sepov's 
could  not  endure  their  cruel  tyranny.”  The 
Russian  journalist  then  draws  an  ingenious 
parallel  between  English  boxing  and  Greek 
brigandage,  and  ends  by  expressing  his 
preference  for  the  latter  of  these  methods  of 
recreation  as  the  more  noble  of  the  two. 

—  An  English  librarian  has  invented  an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  lessening  the  la¬ 
bor  of  giving  out  books  from  the  librarj-. 
This  “  indicator,”  as  it  is  called,  is  of  very 
simple  construction,  and  appears,  from  the 
description  given  of  it,  to  be  calculated  to 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  labor.  The 
device  consists  of  a  framework  running 
along  the  counter,  and  divided  into  num¬ 
bered  compartments.  When  a  person  wish¬ 
es  to  take  out  a  book  he  hands  the  card 
with  the  number  on  it  to  the  librarian,  and, 
having  received  the  book,  the  card  is  placed 
in  the  compartment  of  the  corresponding 
number,  and  there  it  remains  till  tne  book 
is  brought  back.  In  the  interim,  should  any 
one  want  the  book,  all  the  librarian  has  to 
do  after  finding  its  number  in  the  catalogue 
is  to  go  to  the  compartment  in  the  frame, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  occupied  by  the 
ticket  will  tell  him  at  once  that  the  bwk  is 
out.  Of  course,  an  empty  compartment 
shows  that  the  book  with  the  corresponding 
number  is  in  and  maj’  be  had.  By  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  librarian  is  spared  the  trouble  of 
answering  questions,  of  going  to  look  for 
books  that  may  be  out  when  asked  for,  and 
of  making  memoranda  of  the  issues.  The 
librarian  “  has  sheets  of  paper,  ruled  for  the 

Sse,  on  which  he  registers  by  a  single 
>  of  the  pen  each  vmume  he  issues  in 
that  branch  of  literature  or  science  to  whjeh 
it  belongs,  so  that  he  can  very  readily  cal¬ 
culate  how  many  volumes  he  has  issued  in 
an  hour,  a  dav,  or  a  week.”  The  names  of 
rsons  who  have  the  books  of  course  can 
at  once  aseertnined  op  referring  to  the 
“  indicator.” 
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MELBAH’S  LILIES. 


PEBBLE,  set  the  buds  astir, 

White  as  milk,  or  gold-color, 
Melbah’s  lilies,  such  sad  flowers  1 
Here  let  me,  still  as  a  stone, 

Or  a  leaf  no  wind  moves  on. 

Lie  and  never  count  the  hours. 


Take  the  footpath  from  the  house. 
Under  mouldered  apple-boughs. 

Past  the  laurels  and  wych-elms. 
Till  you  {lause  these  holms  among ; 
Here  the  dew  hangs  all  day  long. 

Gloom  the  garish  day  o’erwhelms. 


Here,  with  sombre  boughs  drooped  round. 
In  a  hollow  of  the  ground. 

Rests  the  pool  —  so  still  and  mute. 
Wakeful  lizards  dip  below, 

As  the  grass  moves  with  the  slow 
And  soil  impress  of  your  foot. 


Words  some  whisper,  which  the  car 
Closes  to  shut  out  for  fear. 

Of  a  drowned  maid  years  agone. 
Few  folk  care  long  here  to  dream  : 
Melbah’s  lilies,  all  folk  deem. 

Are  not  well  to  look  upon. 


She  was  young  and  pure,  they  say  ; 

This  fell  on  her  wedding-day  : 

What  more  ?  None  remembereth ! 
Ever  since  grow  side  by  side 
Yellow  lilies  for  a  bride  — 

This  they  know  —  and  white  for  death. 

Treasure  of  this  ancient  house, 

Plucked  she  lilies  for  her  spouse, 

On  the  ill-starred  bridal-morn  ? 

Some  wild  love  or  piteous  woe 
Must  have  fallen  long  ago, 

To  leave  still  her  look  forlorn. 


For,  folk  tell,  if  one  lie  still 
On  the  brink  till  lizards  will 

Lose  their  fear,  nor  birds  take  flight. 
He,  amid  black  weed-like  hair. 

Sees  a  sad  face,  pale  and  fair. 

Float  among  the  flowers  of  light. 

Would  I  could  behold  the  face 
In  this  quiet  lurking-place, 

Softly  saddened  with  grave  trees. 
Yet  nut  stiller,  nor  more  fair. 

Nor  with  mute  death  trannuiller. 

Were  it,  than  these  wnite  lilies. 

T.  Ashe. 


FULHAM  LAWN. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OT  a  mile  from  London,  almost  within 
1.1  the  echo  of  its  multitudes  and  the  vi¬ 
bration  of  its  Sunday  bells,  stands  an  old 
house  with  green  lawns,  hidden  from  the 
road  by  high  walls  and  by  the  rustling  shade 
of  elm-trees,  that  have  shaded  and  rustled 
over  the  heads  of  many  a  generation  passing 
on  its  way  through  the  old  house.  The 

S'een  comes  out  bright  in  the  early  summer. 

irds  up  in  the  branches  are  chirruping  and 
minding  their  nests.  These  sparrows  are 
not  unlike  people  who  have  made  their 
homes  in  some  tranquil  cloister  or  collegiate 
city,  among  arches  touched  by  time,  of 
wluch  the  ornaments  are  dispersed  and 
broken,  and  where  the  lights  shine  through 
cracked  and  ivy-wreathed  ruins.  People 
live  on  happily  in  ancient  houses  and  clois¬ 
ters,  and  are  no  older  because  their  homes 
are  old ;  the  leaves  are  green,  though  the 
trunks  are  gray,  and  the  branches  twisted 
and  moss-eaten.  It  may  be  a  fancy  that  the 
voices  ring  more  harmoniously  mm  such 
surroundings,  but  it  is  no  fancy  that  the 
tranquil  worlds  some  people  live  in  seem  to 
repeat  their  moods,  —  delights,  laments,  fare¬ 
wells.  And  sometimes  of  an  evening,  when 
The  Lawn  is  quiet,  and  the  lights  the 
old  farmhouse  (for  it  was  nothing  more  in 
the  beginning)  shine  out  into  the  twilight 
gardens,  —  sometimes,  then,  a  nightingale 
begins  to  sing. 

You  can  see  the  tiled  roofs  and  high 
chimneys  of  Fulham  Lawn,  from  the  river, 
peeping  over  the  branches  at  the  new  rows 
of  houses  that  are  flooding  up  to  its  very 
wails.  We  do  not  love  the  old  place  the 
less  because  it  is  somewhat  quaint  in  dress 
and  out  of  mode.  Its  passages  are  tortuous 
and  bewildering,  its  many  flights  and  stair¬ 
cases  are  utterly  confusing  to  those  who  are 
unused  to  them,  it  stands  safe  behind  its 
wall  in  its  quaint  old-fashioned  garb  among 
the  green  protecting  trees.  One  day  they 
wilt  give  their  lives  to  save  the  dear  old 
place,  and  fall  one  bv  one  like  sentries  at 
their  posts,  but  it  will  be  in  vain.  Mean¬ 
while,  human  birds,  like  their  prototypes  up 
in  the  branches,  come  year  amr  year  per¬ 


sistently  haunting  the  close-shaven  lawn, 
and  pecking  the  liberal  crumbs  dispersed 
by  the  kiud  hands  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house. 

Fulham  Lawn  on  a  fine  day  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  places  imaginable  :  couches  and 
chairs  are  brought  out,  and  white  tables 
heaped  with  claret-jugs,  and  ice,  and  cool 
drinks,  and  cream  and  fruit  piled  up,  and 
hot  cakes  from  the  oven.  The  young  folks 
gather  round  the  strawberry -table,  the  young 
men  waiting  on  the  maidens,  and  heaping 
up  their  little  China  plates  with  crimson 
ftwt.  The  children  come  running  up  from 
the  swings  and  shady  corners  where  they 
have  been  at  play.  Distant  figures  go  cross¬ 
ing  the  lawns.  Little  clouds  pass  flitting 
across  the  sky ;  perhaps  a  flight  of  birds  goes 
sailing  to  haunts  in  the  elm-tops  hard  by ; 
then  all  the  sunset  lights  begin  to  burn  green 
and  crimson  and  dazzling  white,  reflected 
from  the  flower-garden ;  the  air  seems  pink 
with  the  scent  of  the  rose-trees ;  the  hum  of 
the  voices  rises,  and  then  drones  away.  It 
is  an  hour  in  which  to  bask  and  to  breathe 
_ peace,  after  the  week’s  disquiet:  pleasant 
things  after  the  jar  and  noise  of  life,  a  little 
ease  after  the  strained  attention  and  hurry 
of  the  quietest  London  world.  It  is  better 
rest  than  vou  can  find  alone  in  your  own 
home,  for  there  your  tired  fancy  only  rejieats 
variations  upon  the  doubts  and  distractions 
that  you  have  tried  in  vain  to  solve  or  to 
forget ;  here  you  watch  the  lights,  the  peo¬ 
ple  coming  and  going  or  resting  like  your¬ 
self,  and  worries  are  charmed  away,  and 
morbid  fancies  cease  from  troubling. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Fulham  Lawn 
is,  that  although  all  the  people  who  come 
there  seem  to  be  taking  life  easily,  they  are 
not  drones  in  the  hive,  but  most  of  them 
have  their  own  stamp  and  peculiarity.  That 
young  man  with  the  flower  in  his  coat  has 
won  his  spurs  governing  some  great  Indian 
province;  that  gallant-looking  hero  in  a 
white  hat,  under  the  lilac-tree,  is  the  Mem¬ 
ber  for  N - ,  whose  speeches  we  have  all 

read,  as  night  after  night  he  has  fought  his 
battle  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  only  of  the  present 
as  one  thinks  of  Fulham  Lawn.  Many  and 
many  a  past  is  there  to  some  of  us,  so  close¬ 
ly  interwoven  with  the  present,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  two.  Whose  eyes 
are  those  looking  up  at  us  from  the  little 
maiden’s  face  ?  Not  her  own  only  ?  Whose 
saying  is  it  we  are  all  thinking  of,  as  we 
stand  talking  together,  and  confound  present 
and  past  laughter  and  talk  and  smiling 
faces  with  others  that  seem  even  more  vivid 
still  than  the  actual  living  ones  ?  and  listen 
to  words  spoken  carelessly,  that  are  like  an 
answer  to  other  words  that  echoed  years  and 
years  ago  ? 

Yesterday  a  little  boy  came  running  up 
to  his  mother  with  a  great  yellow  rose  all 
glimmering,  and  he  smiled  as  he  threw  it  in¬ 
to  her  lap.  She  took  it  up,  and  then  she 
blushed  when  she  bent  her  head  over  it,  and 
I  suddenly  remembered  that  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  seen  her,  some  one  had  given  her 
a  yellow  rose  as  she  sat  under  that  very 
tree,  a  shy  girl,  in  a  sombre  cloud-like  dress, 
still  in  mourning  for  her  home,  knowing  no 
one,  frightened,  looking  at  us  all  with  curi¬ 
ous,  lightning  glances.  On  that  summer’s 
day  ten  years  ago,  this  beautiful  woman  was 
a  girl  of  twenty,  shy,  dim,  silent ;  but,  in 
truth,  it  has  always  been  more  by  signs  and 
looks  that  Isabella  has  spoken  than  by  words. 
Very  dark  hair,  very  pale  cheeks,  very  soft 
wild  eyes,  —  more  gray  than  black, —  for 
her,  a  yellow  rose  was  just  the  flower  to  suit 
her ;  but  Mr.  Armar  seemed  to  be  scarcely 
the  person  to  give  it  to  her,  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  him  come  up  with  a  great 
gulden  Gloire  de  Dijon  in  his  hand.  “  Here 
is  a  fine  rose,”  he  said,  scarcely  looking  at 
her  as  he  strolled  away.  It  seemed  to 
.  brighten  up  her  sombre  dress,  and  to  har¬ 
monize  as  no  pink  or  crimson  would  have 
done  with  the  iron  grays  and  blacks  and  the 
little  cloud  that  served  her  for  a  head-gear. 
Was  it  the  gift,  or  was  it  the  rose  V  When 
I  looked  at  ner  again  I  saw  that  the  eolor 
had  come  back  into  her  cheeks ;  she  scarce¬ 
ly  moved  or  looked,  but  it  appeared  to  me 
as  if  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  from  the 
cloud  had  revealed  a  whole  world  beneath 
its  gloom.  As  that  lightning  flashed,  it 
seemed  to  strike  others  besides  myself. 
“  What  a  pretty  girl  she  is !  ”  said  young 

Mr.  B - ,  the  son  of  the  house.  (He 

himself  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  fair¬ 
haired  maiden.  He  was  hard  to  please,  and 
he  had  scarcely  noticed  Isabella  before.)  I 
remember  ^tbat  as  we  were  still  talking  of 
her,  a  pale  face  with  wild  hair  and  specta¬ 
cles  and  radiating  eyes  came  out  of  the 
crowd  towards  us.  When  I  think  of  it  now, 
across  the  mist,  of  years,  it  puts  me  in  mind 
—  I  scarcely  know  why  —  of  that  descrip¬ 


tion  of  Victor  Hugo’s  of  a  mask  floating  up¬ 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  pale  f  ace, 
the  dress  strange  and  loosely  fa.shioned, 
those  sloping  shoulders  seemed  scarcely  to 
belong  to  every-day  life.  The  young  man 
pas.sea  on  in  a  strtught  gliding  line,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  though 
many  people  looked  up  at  him  as  he  went 
by. 

“'There  goes  Nieland,”  said  one  of  the 
young  men.  “  I  don’t  wonder  you  stare  at 
him.  Did  you  hear  of  his  challenging  the 
Hanging  Committee  because  they  sent  back 
his  picture  ?  ” 

Mr.  Nieland,  so  I  was  afterwards  told,  was 
a  German,  —  a  painter  of  light;  that  was 
his  specialty.  lie  had  produced  some  verj' 
fine  pictures  and  some  very  bad  ones ;  peo¬ 
ple  said  he  was  a  genius  for  six  weeks  in 

the  year.  Sir  George  W - ,  our  own 

Academician,  thought  very  highly  of  some 
of  Nieland’s  work,  and  had  first  introduced 
him  to  one  or  two  of  his  friends. 

“  He  is  the  strangest  fellow,”  said  Mr. 

B - .  “  He  is  a  prolegi’  of  Sir  George’s. 

I  met  him  in  the  East,  and  I  see  a  great 
deal  of  him,  but  there  are  days  when  he 
scarcely  seems  himself.  1  think  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  after  him  now,  or  he  will  be  challeng¬ 
ing  somebody  else.” 

And  the  young  man  hurried  off  in  pursuit 
of  the  slight  figure  that  was  still  moving  on 
in  aimless  progression  between  the  groups, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
though  most  of  the  people  present  looked  up 
as  he  passed.  Mr.  Nieland  went  so  swiftly 
that  Mr.  B - did  not  come  up  to  him  un¬ 

til  he  had  stopped  suddenly,  after  complet¬ 
ing  his  circuit,  in  the  very  place  whence  I 
had  first  seen  him  issue  from  the  crowd  with 
the  strange  floating  step  peculiar  to  him. 

He  was  then  standing  opposite  to  poor 
Isabella  in  her  cloud  of  gray,  and  staring  at 
her  fixedly.  She,  poor  girl,  seemed  to 
shrink  uncomfortably  beneath  his  wild  looks. 
She  was  too  shy  to  move  away,  but  the  col¬ 
or  died  from  her  face,  and  by  some  odd 
chance  the  leaves  of  the  yellow  rose  that  she 
was  holding  fell  from  their  stem  and  lay 
scattered  over  her  gown  and  on  the  grass  at 

her  feet.  It  was  just  then  that  Mr.  B - 

came  up  and  took  his  friend’s  arm  and  led 
him  away,  and  .\rmar,  sent  by  kind  Lady 
B - (who  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of  di¬ 

vining  the  minds  of  her  guests),  came  and 
ofiered  his  arm  to  the  young  laidy,  saying, 
“  I  am  desired  to  brin^  you  to  our  hostess.” 

The  girl  thanked  him  by  a  grateful  look 
and  jumped  up  with  a  quick  sigh  of  relief. 
Armar  made  no  attempt  to  converse  with 
her,  but  led  his  charge  to  a  spot  where  little 
Lady  B - j  with  the  help  of  her  tall  daugh¬ 

ters,  was  pouring  out  tea,  and  where  straw¬ 
berries  were  growing  ready  plucked  in  their 
dishes  —  it  was  a  tahie-land  flowing  not  only 
with  milk  and  honey,  but  with  cream  and 
crystallized  sugar.  “  You  must  allow  me  to 
cater  for  you,”  said  Henry  Armar,  with  a 
polite  little  l)ow. 

There  was  a  certain  gentle  old-fashioned 
gallantry  about  him  that  young  men  some¬ 
times  smiled  at,  but  for  which  all  his  women- 
friends  loved  him :  the  girls  used  to  feel 
happier  when  they  saw  him  coming  across 

the  lawn ;  Lady  B - had  trusted  him  for 

many  years;  he  was  her  cousin,  and  the 
little  lady,  though  she  was  very  kind  to 
every  one,  did  not  admit  many  to  her  inti¬ 
macy.  He  was  one  of  the  few  people  who 
were  privileged  to  gather  the  roses  that 
grew  in  special  beauty  grafted  on  their 
thorns  in  the  rose-garden  of  Fulham  Lawn. 
Though  the  young  men  s^jiiled,  they  loved 

him.  Lord  B - consulted  him,  and  relied 

upon  his  judgment.  Happily  such  charac¬ 
ters  are  not  quite  rare  in  the  eager  tlirong. 
Which  of  us  cannot  think  of  some  among 
us  to  whom  we  all  instinctively  go  for  rest 
and  sympathy,  —  people  who  live  to  consider 
other  people,  the  gentle  links  that  bind 
turbulent  spirits  together?  Perhaps  thw 
may  not  be  so  well  known  to  fame  as  A,  B, 
or  C ;  but  who  would  not  rather  win,  as  they 
do,  the  unconscious  love  and  confidence  of 
other  hearts  than  the  noisiest  trumiietings 
of  Fame?  —  Fame  gets  black  in  the  face 
nowadays  celebrating  first  one  ware  and 
then  another  ?  It  is  kindly  meant,  but  the 
loudest  notes  of  a  trumpet  arc  not  so  com¬ 
forting  to  human  hearts  as  the  gentle  beam 
of  kindly  eyes. 

I  don’t  think  that,  until  he  saw  Isabella, 
Henry  Armar  had  ever  had  a  sentiment 
since  he  was  a  bo^’.  People  were  so  used  to 
treat  him  as  a  friend  and  a  brother,  and  to 
confide  their  sentiments  to  him,  that  it  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  them  or  to  him  to  put 
himself  in  the  foreground.  But  Isabella,  to 
whom  all  things  were  new  and  strange,  had 
nothing  to  confide  (except,  [lerhaps,  her  ter¬ 
ror  of  poor  Nieland’s  curious  glares) ;  to 
her  Mr.  Armar  was  a  mysterious  personage 


detached  from  the  crowd,  coming  out  of  an¬ 
other  world  to  that  which  she  had  lived  in 
of  late,  —  a  world  in  which  she  went  about 
in  faded  mourning ;  in  crepe  for  the  present, 
as  well  as  for  the  past,  poor  child :  lor  daily 
deaths  of  home,  of  the  light  of  life,  of  the 
loving  appreciation  to  which  she  had  been 
used  so  long ;  and  so  when  Armar  brought 
her  a  chair,  a  ruse,  some  strawlierries  and 
cream,  when  he  made  a  polite  little  bow,  and 
a  little  juke  to  amuse  her,  this  girl,  who  was 
but  half  fledged,  and  whose  wings  did  not 
yet  bear  her  (they  were  stronger  wings  than 
Henry’s,  and  would  carry  her  far  away  lie- 
vond  his  flight  one  day)  —  tliis  young  fledg¬ 
ling’s  clear  eyes  dazzled  him  with  the  bright 
lights  peeuliar  to  them.  “  1  low  good  you 
are  to  me  I  ”  she  said  at  last,  with  a  tremu¬ 
lous  voice.  'This  was  a  very  different  meas¬ 
ure  of  gratitude  from  Lady  Fanny’s  “thank- 
’ee,”  or  Mrs.  Calmair’s  careless  little  nod. 
“  1  want  vou  to  tell  me  a  little  mon;  about 
yourself,’’  said  Mr.  Armar,  sitting  down  be¬ 
side  his  young  companion.  “  Lady  B - 

did  me  the  honor  to  introduce  me  to  you, 
but  she  did  uut  even  tell  me  your  name.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

Some  one  suggested  one  day  that  the  story 
of  Fulham  Lawn  should  lie  written,  but  it 
is  only  a  fragment  of  tlie  history  of  the  peo- 

f»le  who  come  there  that  is  told  uj)on  the 
awn.  It  js  like  a  resting-place  at  the  eud 
of  a  labyrinth,  —  a  seven  days’  labyrinth 
crossed  by  many  winding  ways  and  streets, 
and  blind  alleys  and  diverging  distractions, 
leading  at  last  to  the  lawn  by  the  still  water. 
Who  shall  attempt  to  weave  together  or  to 
disentangle  the  various  clews  which  have 
brought  each  guest  thither,  from  their  vari¬ 
ous  homes  and  minds  and  states  ? 

'Tliere  are  the  painters’  homes  in  the  green 
suburbs,  or,  like  Nieland’s,  in  some  deserted 
quarter  of  the  town,  with  lofty  studios,  of 
which  the  blinds  are  flapping  in  the  sun, 
and  the  shadows  trembling  on  the  matted 
floors,  this  hot  summer’s  day.  There  are 
the  politicians’  lodgings  down  farther  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  great  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  are,  and  the  stores  of  wisdom 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  blue  paper,  and  tied 
up  tight  with  pink  tape.  'Thert!  are  the  phil¬ 
osophers’  homes,  more  or  less  comfortably 
furnished  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  depths  of 
their  philosophy,  from  which  rise  natural 
streams  of  ink,  flowing  and  overflooding  the 
land.  Unless  something  is  done,  we  shall 
be  all  drowned  in  our  own  geysers. 

Then  there  are  the  trimonthly  homes  o* 
country  sijuires  in  the  pleasant  southwest¬ 
ern  districts,  where  they  establish  them¬ 
selves  with  butlers,  horses,  daughters,  and 
ladies’-maids,  for  the  general  race  of  the 
season.  It  is  an  exciting  but  unintelligible 
performance  in  broughams  and  other  car¬ 
riages.  Y^ou  drive  to  No.  1,000,  then  all 
back  to  No.  10,000;  then  home ;  then  change 
garments,  and  round  the  corner;  then  home 
again,  undress,  redress,  and  all  appear  simul¬ 
taneously  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 
If  they  all  stood  still,  it  would  come  to  very 
much  the  same  result.  But  the  young  jieo- 
ple  enjoy  the  exercise,  and  the  old  ones 
get  to  like  it  from  habit.  These  are  rolling 
homes,  without  much  moss,  some  peojile 
might  think.  Henry  Armar’s  home  was 
with  the  lawyers,  far  away  from  the  sound 
of  multitudinous  wheels.  He  lived  in  the 
Temple,  in  Garden  Court,  with  a  few  old 
])rints  and  china  cups  to  ornament  his  rooms, 
an  old  wooden  creaking  staircase  to  lead  to 
them.  He  had  a  picture  or  two,  by  which 
he  set  great  store.  .Sometimes  his  women 
friends  came  to  .see  him  in  this  tranquil 
domain,  and  he  would  then  pnxluce  Sevres 
teacups  and  a  Dresden  teapot  to  feast  them 
with.  He  wrote  his  articles, — he  went  to 
and  fro  from  his  club.  Such  a  life  may  be 
a  little  dull  at  times,  but  there  is  some  in¬ 
telligence  in  it  and  some  variety ;  and,  for 
a  friendly  and  stmsitive  nature  like  Armar’s, 
many  an  interest  and  faithful  aflection. 

Can  any  man’s  life  be  so  hopeless,  and 
utterly  ugly  and  meaningless,  as  the  lives 
of  some  women  ?  At  least,  it  is  his  own 
fault  if  it  is  so ;  but  it  is  a  woman’s  fate.  A 
good  Samaritan  had  picked  up  Isabella,  and 
taken  her,  not  to  an  inn,  but  into  her  own 
home,  and  into  her  own  daily  life.  The 
girl  was  thankful  for  a  home,  —  for  a  corner 
in  any  life ;  but  what  a  life  it  was  1  Orna¬ 
mented  by  little  tags  of  faded  ribbon,  and 
bugles,  and  cheap  artificial  flowers,  stowed 
away  between  the  four  gayly  papered  walls 
of  some  dreary  suburban  villa,  enlivened 
by  gossip  and  the  dire  offences  of  the  maid- 
of-all-work,  with  feasts  of  buttered  toast 
and  brt'ad  and  cheese,  and  greasy  midday 
meals.  'The  daily  peaceful  round  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  comes  distorted  through  such  a 
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medium.  Sentiment,  romance,  in  such  a 
fojrgv  atmosphere  of  commonplace  !  —  who 
would  l(K>k  for  such  things?  Don't  we  all 
know  the  look  of  the  house  ?  The  various 

1>aru8oIs  and  overshoes  in  the  pas8a<'e  be- 
ow ;  the  dish-cover,  the  dru<i<;eteil  flight  of 
stairs,  and  the  stained-^lass  window  on  the 
landing,  where  a  faded  gilt  card-rack,  con¬ 
taining  some  dusty  cards,  is  displayed  on  a 
table  covered  by  cotton  crochet-work.  Poor 
shabby  suburban  life,  with  what  airs  of  su- 
jHjriority  it  is  described,  and  pointed  at, 
and  patronized !  For  an  ugly  face,  there 
is  no  lack  of  ch.irity;  but  Heaven  help  the 
tasteless:  for  them  there  is  no  sympathy 
on  e.orth,  —  although  |>erha|)s  in  heaven 
there  may  be  some  mansions  prepared  fur 
them . 

Out  of  the  window  of  the  room  in  which 
she  sat  Isabidla  could  see  a  railing,  a  lung 
dusty  road,  leading  by  the  many  arches  of 
a  cemetery ;  the  back  of  the  house  looked 
out  across  cabbage-fields,  that  spread  away 
in  the  distance  towards  some  unfinished 
suburb,  begun  and  abandoned  to  its  fate. 
There  was  the  desolateness  of  the  country 
without  its  peace  ;  the  dust  and  gloom  of  a 
town  without  its  life  and  interest.  This 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  lady  of  the 
house.  “  We  are  just  handv  in  the  way  of 
everything,”  says  Mrs.  Defafosse,  compla¬ 
cently,  “  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
country.  Did  you  think  it  was  all  up  with 
you,  my  dear  ?  ”  says  the  old  lady,  nMding 
her  black  ringlets.  “  Here  was  the  old 
woman  coming  to  look  after  you.  And  this 
is  as  convenient  a  place  as  one  could  wish 
to  scHi.  Hut  water  laid  on,  and  cheap  at 
thirty-five.  I  have  handsome  furniture, 
too,  —  family  furniture  of  my  j)oor  hus¬ 
band’s.  And  you  will  find  the  girl  a  nice 
willing  servant.  You  must  call  me  aunt ; 
won’t  you,  dear?  Why,  I  knew  your  papa 
wlien  he  was  in  shorts  :  many  a  time  has  lie 
enjoyed  my  gooseberry  jam.”  Mrs.  Del- 
aflisse  always  made  the  bi'St  of  everything, 
and  was  enchanted  to  have  a  listener  to  her 
beatitudes.  It  is  lonely  living  by  one’s 
self.  She  dearly  loved  a  talk,  but  talking 
without  a  listener  was  like  making  bricks 
without  straw,  or  playing  draughts  with  a 
dummy,  or  like  unrt'tiuited  love :  being 
satisfied  herself,  she  wished  her  young 
charge  to  be  satisfied  too. 

“Isabella,  vou  should  look  up  —  you 
should,  imleei! !  Repining  isn’t  grateful, 
when  I  do  so  mueh  to  see  you  happy.” 

“  That  you  do,”  said  Isabella.  “  O  dear 
me  1  how  I  wish  — ” 

I’he  girl  stopped  abruptly ;  she  did  not 
want  to  seem  ungrateful.  She  looked 
round  at  the  narrow  walls,  the  massive 
chandelier  swathed  in  yellow  muslin,  the 
scrolled  and  sprawling  and  fusty  draperies, 
the  portrait  over  the  chimney  of  the  late 
Mr.  Delafossc,*  sitting  in  a  handsome  ma¬ 
hogany  chair.  She  looked  at  die  gaudy 
drugget  underfoot,  the  battered  shilling 
novels  against  the  wall.  Would  this  ever 
seem  so  much  like  home  as  the  shabbiest, 
dingiest  little  housekeeper’s  waiting-room 
at  The  Lawn,  hard  by  ? 

Mrs.  Delafosse  had  many  enjoyments. 
Tea-drinking  (the  strongest  black  family 
Congou),  crochetings,  and  patching,  second¬ 
hand  novels  to  read,  —  a  jicnny  paper  now 
and  then  (it  generally  came  limp  and  two 
days  old :  newspapers  soon  droop  their 
wings  —  they  are  like  those  insects  that  are 
only  created  to  live  for  foiir-and-twenty 
hours).  Poor  Isabella  was  fastidious.  She 
hated  to  read  a  much-thumbed  book ;  strong 
black  Congou  made  her  head  ache ;  her 
tastes  were  indefinite,  gentle,  —  for  things 
indicated  and  felt,  rather  than  strongly 
marked ;  for  people  who  charmed  her, 
rather  than  for  those  who  woidd  take  her 
by  storm.  And  j^et  she  hated  herself  for 
shrinking  Irom  this  home  of  hers,  when  she 
remembered  that  when  all  others  had  failed 
this  one  opened  to  take  her  in ;  and  when 
other  fairer  faces  were  turned  away  or  gone 
from  this  life  forever,  Mrs.  Delafosse’s  kind 
and  red  and  vulgar  countenance  came  with 
true  loveliness,  smiling  ujion  her  gloom. 
How  well  she  remembered  coming  to  this 
strange  home,  sitting  in  a  cab  by  her  pro¬ 
tectress! 

(iood  Samaritans  are  of  all  conditions 
and  appearances.  This  one  was  very  fat 
and  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  would  have 
required  a  very  strong  ass  to  bear  her,  but 
she  belonged  t»  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  all 
the  same ;  and  when  she  heard  that  Isa¬ 
bella  was  alone  among  thieves  by  the  waj’- 
side,  she  came  driving  up  to  the  lodgings  in 
a  cab  to  carry  her  straight  away.  She  had 
been  a  humble  companion  in  the  girl’s 
family.  She  had  married  a  curate,  who 
had  been  struck  by  her  bright  face  and  her 
talents  for  housekeeping.  She  had  first 
married  and  then  cheerfully  survived  him. 


When  the  great  panic  came,  and  Isabella’s  I 
father  also  lay  dying,  a  ruined  man,  with 
his  heart  torn  for  his  |)oor  child’s  future, 
the  good  old  creature  trotted  oflf  to  cheer 
“  Master  Frank’s  ”  last  hours  by  promises  of 
protection  for  his  poor  little  girl. 

“  I’ll  be  a  mother  to  her,”  says  Mrs.  Del¬ 
afosse.  “  You  can  trust  her  to  me  as  if  she 
was  my  own.  Don’t  you  be  afraid.  With 
her  pretty  face,  there’s  plenty  will  want  to 
take  care  of  her.” 

And,  like  a  true-hearted  old  lady,  she 
kept  her  word.  She  carried  the  girl  otT  to 
Bellevue  Row.  She  would  not  touch  one 
farthing  ol'  her  slender  allowance.  Nor  did 
she  resent  her  y^ro/cV/ce’s  flights  into  worlds 
where  she  herself  did  not  penetrate.  Kind 

Lady  B - had  asked  her  to  The  Lawn, 

but  Airs.  Delafosse  resolutely  refused  ;  only 
she  would  have  liked  to  have  sent  her 
parasol  and  her  best  shawl  there  by  deputv, 
.and  was  quite  unhappy  when  Isabella 
declined  the  loan  of  these  adornments. 

The  Lawn  was  only  a  little  way  from 
Bellevue  Row,  and  the  park  gates  would 
open  wide  to  admit  the  slim  mourning 
figure,  coining  from  the  sun-glare  without, 
into  the  cool  river  glades.  Good  Mrs.  Del¬ 
afosse  u.sed  to  walk  up  with  Isabella  and 
leave  her  safe  at  the  door.  Thej’  used  to 
come  along  the  dusty  road,  with  its  dreary 
villas  and  horizons  of  cabbages,  and  of 
smoky  sunset  skies.  Nieland  painted  a 
picture  once  with  this  very  background, 
and  a  yellow  streaked  sunset,  and  a  figure 
of  a  tired  Irishwoman  finishing  her  work  in 
the  foreground,  where  the  mists  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  rise.  'Ibe  picture  made  a  sensation 
that  year,  and  Isabella  exclaimed  when  she 
saw  it.  “  What  a  thing  to  paint !  ”  says 
Mrs.  Delafosse,  who  had  accompanied  her 
on  the  occasion  to  the  Academy.  The  old 
lady  chuckled  over  it  for  five  minutes  at 
least. 

On  the  other  sidff  of  the  road  was  the 
cemetery,  as  I  have  said,  with  its  many 
arches  and  white  tombstones  gleaming  and 
crowding  behind  the  rails,  where  the  multi¬ 
tude  were  sleeping  silently.  What  a  solemn 
place  it  was  even  in  the  broad  daylight  1 
Isalxilla  used  to  hurry  her  steps  as  she  went 
by  and  look  away.  Sometimes  they  would 
meet  a  funeral  issuing  from  the  great  gates. 
If  Isabella  hail  been  a  Catholic  she  would 
have  crossed  herself;  being  a  Protestant,  as 
she  was,  her  heart  lieat,  and  a  little  verse 
out  of  tbe  Evening  Hymn  used  to  ceme  into 
her  head.  Mrs.  Delafosse,  tor  her  part, 
found  a  certain  excitement  in  watching  these 
mourning  processions.  She  used  to  count 
them  from  the  dining-room  window,  and 
tell  Isabella  on  her  return  how  many  had 
gone  by.  And  so  the  sun  burnt  hot  and 
the  summer  went  on,  and  one  day  followed 
another  for  Isabella,  and  The  Lawn  opened 
its  gates  to  her,  as  week  after  week  she 
used  to  come  as  usual  along  the  high,  dusty 
road,  with  her  shadow  flitting  beside  her, 
and  he^rotectress  or  the  little  maid  by  her 
side.  They  would  leave  her  to  find  her 
way  up  to  the  house,  along  the  sweep,  past 
the  elm-trees,  to  the  front  door.  Very  often 
she  met  Armar  as  she  came  along,  but  if 
she  did  not  meet  him,  she  knew  that  when 
she  reached  the  house  she  should  find  her 
rose  ready  gathered  lying  upon  the  hall 
table.  It  was  a  silent  love-making,  —  so 
silent  tliat  the  girl  scarcely  ever  put  words 
to  it,  or  realized  very  plainly  that  he  was 
more  to  her  than  any  one  else  :  she  used  to 
see  him  watching  her  sometimes,  but  Nie¬ 
land,  too,  often  watched  her ;  only  when  he 
looked  .she  used  to  fee!  as  if  she  hated  him, 
and  his  eyes  frightened  her  as  he  gleamed 
through  his  sjiectaclcs. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

Was  Armar  more  than  a  friend  ?  One 
day  he  did  not  come,  and  Isabella  missed 
him  sorely ;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
failed.  The  river  looked  less  cool,  the  grass 
less  green,  the  friendly  greetings  seemed  to 
jar  and  to  distnict  her,  and  Nieland  came 
and  sat  in  the  vacant  place  by  her  side. 
How  well  she  remembered  that  day  and  the 
pleasure  and  pain  of  it !  Tlie  painter  talked 
to  her  in  English,  that  was  as  good  as  her 
own,  but  she  could  scarcely  imderstand  or 
listen  to  what  he  was  saying,  so  anxiously 
was  she  looking  for  the  sight  of  her  friend’s 
familiar  face.  I  have  never  described  Ar¬ 
mar,  because  there  was  so  little  to  describe. 
He  was  a  slight  commonplace  looking  man, 
with  dark  hair  turning  gray ;  he  had  a  thin 
sallow  face,  a  black  mustache,  and  a  gentle 
voice ;  there  were  certain  little  old-fashioned 
bachelor  ways  that  seemed  to  belong  to  him 
by  right,  —  in  any  other  man  they  might 
have  been  deemed  absurd ;  but  Henry 
Armar  was  too  simple  and  unafifected  to  he 


ridiculous,  only  he  was  pathetic  sometimes,  j 
So  on  this  especial  day  he  did  not  come ;  ! 
other  people  came  and  went,  and  greeted  I 
each  other,  and  did  not  seem  to  notice  his  | 
absence,  and  once  during  the  afternoon  ! 

Lady  B - came  smiling  quite  brightly,  j 

followed  bv  two  of  her  daughters,  and  put  I 
her  hand  kindly  upon  Isabella’s  shoulder.  | 
“  Is  Mr.  Nieland  asking  you  to  let  him  paint  i 
your  picture  ?  ”  she  said.  “  I  give  my  con-  ; 
sent ;  —  it  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for  mj'  i 
cousin.”  j 

“  Where  is  Mr.  Armar  ?  ”  Isabella  asked ;  ' 
but  they  passed  on,  without  hearing  the 
faltering  question.  Isabella  wondered  what 
Lad V  B — - —  had  meant.  W as  Armar  away  ? 
Could  he  care  ?  Would  he  like  her  picture 
to  be  ]>ainted  ?  Why  would  he  like  it  ? 
Had  Mr.  Nieland  been  asking  leave  to  paint  I 
her  portrait  ?  She  had  scarcely  listened. 
No,  never,  never  —  anyone  but  him.  His 
looks  always  frightened  her ;  she  felt  as  if 
he  could  see  through  and  through  her. 

“  Why  are  you  so  afraid  of  me  ?  ”  said  \ 
Nieland,  suddenly,  as  if  he  could  read  her  ‘ 
thought.  “  Why  would  you  rather  any  one  1 
painted  you  than  myself :  See  here :  I  will  j 
sketch  you  yet  —  now.”  And  he  eagerly  I 
pulled  out  a  sketch-book  from  his  pocket 
and  began  turning  over  the  leaves,  but  she 
would  not  look.  She  got  up  in  an  agitated 
way.  She  said  she  did  not  feel  well,  that 
she  should  go  into  the  house  to  rest ;  .'^he  j 
begged  Nieland  not  to  sketch  her,  not  to  j 
come ;  and  she  glided  away  across  the  lawn,  i 
There  was  something  of  a  bird  about  Isa-  j 
bella,  —  she  was  a  human  bird,  delicate  and  j 
swift  and  startled,  only  the  song  was  want-  j 
ing.  To-dav  she  was  greatly  disturbed,  —  i 
was  it  that  sbe  missed  her  rose  ?  that  Armar  j 
was  absent  ?  that  Nieland’s  inquisitive  j 
glances  distressed  her?  After  a  moment 
or  two  that  she  spent  fluttering  in  the  1 
morning-room,  she  happened  to  see  the  j 
German’s  figure  crossing  one  of  the  windows, 
and  she  started  up  with  a  frightened  im- 
pidse,  and  fled  away  through  the  hall  and 
the  open  door,  and  along  the  green  deserted 
sweep  to  the  gates.  All  the  .servants  and 
visitors  were  in  the  front  of  the  house  to¬ 
wards  the  river,  and  no  one  saw  her  go. 
Shadows  and  leaves  trembled  overhead,  j 
grasses  looked  green  under  foot;  and  the  ; 
depths  of  the  cool  lilac-trees,  and  the  fring-  I 
ing  elms  and  chestnuts,  made  a  delight  of 
the  sultry  summer;  but  Isabella  was  too 
much  distressed  for  enjoyment.  She  could 
scarcely  have  told  you  why ;  her  pulses 
were  throbbing,  she  could  not  rest.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  painter  was  calling 
her  back,  that  he  was  reading  her  heart, 
and  she  could  not  bear  it ;  and  she  fled  away 
in  nervous  haste  out  once  more  into  the 
roads  again.  She  knew  the  way  almost 
blindfold,  —  crossing  and  recrossing  by  one 
dismal  street  or  lane  after  another  until  she  1 
came  to  the  vista  of  the  cemetery  arches  I 
that  led  to  her  home.  As  she  got  to  the 
great  iron  gates,  .«he  was  stopped  for  the 
first  time  ;  a  long,  slow  line  of  funeral  car¬ 
riages  came  passing  her  one  by  one ;  and  as 
she  looked  up  she  saw  the  despairing  face 
of  a  woman  with  wan  eyes,  leaning  against 
one  of  the  carriage  windows,  and  a  sudden 
Jiang  of  sympathy  caused  her  heart  to  sink. 
Closer  and  more  close,  she  held  to  the  rails 
of  the  cemetery  in  her  passing  weakness. 
As  the  last  carriage  rolled  away,  some  one 
who  had  been  also  standing  waiting,  bare¬ 
headed  on  the  opjxisite  side  of  the  toad, 
came  across,  and  called  to  her  by  name,  and 
she  started  with  a  little  nervous  cry.  But 
it  was  not  Nieland.  It  was  Armar,  on  his 
way  to  The  Lawn.  He  had  been  coming 
along  by  the  arches  of  the  cemeterv-,  and 
thinking  of  I.sabella,  indeed,  but  not  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  her  there. 

“  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  ”  he  said, 
coming  up  to  her  and  noting  with  pleasure 
her  looks  of  sudden  rtdief.  “  You  are  not 
going  home  just  as  I  am  coming  ?  I  could  I 
not  get  away  earlier,”  he  went  on ;  “I  did 
not  guess  that  you  were  waiting  too  for  that 
funeral  to  pass.  Do  come  back  to  Fulham 
Lawn,  —  unless  you  are  tired.  Won’t  you 
take  my  arm  ?  ” 

Isabella  did  not  refuse  :  she  clung  to  his 
arm,  pale  and  agitated.  “  I  was  coming 
away,”  she  said,  “  but  I  will  go  back  now, 
Mr.  Armar.  Are  they  not  terrible  ?  ”  she 
said  ;  “  black,  and  terrible,  and  slow.  Did 
you  see  that  poor  woman’s  face  ?  I  dream 
of  them  at  night,”  she  went  on  a  little 
wildly  ;  “  I  cannot  forget  them.  They  seem 
to  me  always  passing.  Even  when  the 
shutters  are  closed  and  the  curtains  drawn, 

I  feel  them  going  by.  My  aunt  will  not 
believe  me.” 

“  Poor  child,”  said  Henry  Armar,  full  of 
compassion.  “  You  are  nervous  and  lonely. 
Funerals  are  only  the  same  black  coaches 
over  and  over  again,  with  so  many  yards  of 


black  cloth  dipped  and  redipped.  I  think 
myself  thev  are  a  groat  mistake.  It  is  not 
death  which  is  so  awful,  and  which  fnghtens 
us ;  it  is  the  sham  black  dye,  and  the  make- 
believe  woe  at  so  much  a  yard.  When  I 
die,”  he  said  kindly,  “1  should  like  my 
friends  to  come,  let  us  say,  in  lilac  or  white, 
and  with  roses  in  their  hands,  and  to  think 
of  me  with  loving  sympathy  instead  of  with 
terror.  A  lonely  man  like  me  may  ask  so 
much  of  his  friends.  Will  you  promise  me,” 
he  said  suddenly,  “  that  when  I  die  you  will 
come  without  regret  or  pain  ;  with  kindness 
only  ?  ” 

Isabella  looked  at  him :  he  had  never 
spoken  in  such  a  way  before.  “  Without 
regret  ?  ”  she  said,  gently  ;  “  what  do  you 
mean  ?  you  who  are  my  kindest,  best 
friend  ?  ” 

Something  in  the  trusting  and  troubled 
hx)k  of  her  sweet  face  at  that  moment  over¬ 
came  all  ArmaFs  prudent  considerations, 
all  his  long  self-restraints.  He  ^ke  as  he 
had  never  intended  to  speak.  Tliough  he 
had  meant  to  love  her  always,  he  had  never 
deliberatelv  looked  forward  to  an  end  to 
this  silent  love-making  of  his :  now  he  sjxike 
almost  before  he  had  felt  what  he  was 
speaking.  “  Ah,  Isabella,  make  me  vour 
best  friend ;  give  me  a  right  to  feel  that  I 
am  first  with  yon.”  He  looked  strange  and 
excited,  and  waited  for  her  to  answer,  stop¬ 
ping  short  in  the  dusty  road. 

The  girl’s  face  changed  again  and  again  : 
she  too  was  content  to  love  him  in  a  certain 
tramjuil  way ;  but  now  that  he  had  spoken, 
it  came  to  her  like  a  revelation.  She  loved 
him  in  a  way,  but  did  she  want  him  to  love 
her  ?  “  Oh,  what  can  I  say  ?  ”  she  said. 
“  Let  us  be  ourselves :  that  is  enough,  is  it 
not  ?  are  we  not  happy  as  we  are  ?  ”  And 
Armar  did  not  say  no,  or  press  her  further. 
At  that  minute  he  was  happy  standing  there 
in  the  deserte.d  road,  with  the  lights  flying 
and  the  cab’oage-fields  baking  in  the  sun, 
and  with  tlie  soft  touch  of  Isabella’s  little 
hand  resting  on  his  arm. 

[CoDtioaed  Q«xt  week.J 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

Mr.  WALLACE  in  his  recent  valuable 
work  on  “  Natural  Selectitm,”  savs  : 
“  Our  own  observation  must  convy^  us  that 
birds  do  not  go  on  increasing  every  year  in 
a  geometrical  ratio,  as  thev  would  do,  were 
there  not  some  powerful  check  to  their  aat- 
ural  increase.  Very  tew  birds  produce  less 
than  two  young  ones  each  year,  while  many 
have  six,  eight,  or  ten ;  four  will  certainly 
be  below  the  average;  and  if  we  suppose 
that  each  pair  produce  young  only  four  times 
in  their  life,  that  will  also  be  below  the 
average,  supposing  them  not  to  die  either  by 
violence  or  want  of  food.  Yet  at  this  rate 
how  tremendous  would  be  the  inciease  in  a 
few  years  from  a  single  ptur !  A  simple 
calculation  will,  show  that  in  fifteen  years 
each  pair  of  birds  would  have  increased  to 
nearly  ten  millions  1  whereas  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  the  birds 
of  any  countrj-  inerea.ses  at  all  in  fifteen  or 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  With  such 
jKJwers  of  increase  the  population  must  have 
reached  its  limits,  and  have  become  station¬ 
ary,  in  a  very  few  years  after  the  origin  of 
each  species.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
each  vear  an  immense  number  of  birds  must 
jierisi),  —  as  many  in  fact  as  are  born ;  and 
as  on  the  lowest  calculation  the  progeny  are 
each  year  twice  as  numerous  as  their  parents, 
it  follows  that,  whatever  be  the  average 
number  of  individuals  existing  in  any  given 
country,  twice  that  number  muxt perixh  annu- 

ully . Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 

instance  of  an  immense  bird  population  is 
that  of  the  passenger  pigeon  of  tbe  United 
States,  which  lavs  only  one,  or  at  most  two 
eggs,  and  is  said  to  rear  Generally  but  one 
I  young  one.  Why  is  this  bird  so  extraordi¬ 
narily  abundant,  while  others  producing  two 
or  three  times  as  many  young  are  much  less 

K’  ntiful  ?  The  explanation  is  not  difficult. 

e  food  most  congenial  to  this  species,  and 
on  which  it  thrives  best,  is  abundantlv  dis¬ 
tributed  over  an  extensive  region,  orfering 
such  differences  of  soil  and  climate,  that  in 
one  part  or  another  of  the  area  the  supply 
never  fails.  The  bird  is  capable  of  a  very- 
rapid  and  long-continued  flight,  so  that  it 
can  pass  without  fatigue  over  the  whole  of 
the  district  it  inhabits,  and  as  soon  as  the 
supply  of  food  begins  to  fail  in  one  place  is 
able  to  discover  a  fresh  feeding-ground. 
This  example  strikingly  shows  us  that  the 
procuring  a  constant  supply  of  wholesome 
food  is  almost  the  sole  condition  requisite  for 
insuring  the  rapid  increase  of  a  given  species, 
since  neither  the  limited  fecundity,  nor  the 
unrestrained  attacks  of  binls  of  prey  and  of 
man  are  here  sufficient  to  check  it.” 


i\v'  JV--.  \ 
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WHITHER  GOEST  THOU  ? 

IM  Child  of  Earth ! 

With  eye  upraised  to  llcaren, 

No  record  of  thy  birth 
To  thee  U  given  : 

The  rockinn  of  thy  cradle  arc  but  known 
To  One  alone. 

Thou  scek’st  to  fathom  far  that  hidden  jwst ; 

To  reach  the  shore  thine  infant  being  bound¬ 
ing  ; 

In  vain  thy  plummet  toward  the  abyss  is  cast ; 
The  line ’s  too  short  f<jr  such  a  Deep-Sea 
sounding. 


The  select  vestryman  of  mankind  will  never 
be  a  happy  man. 

Each  of  those  who  had  wished  to  he 
“  somebody,”  and  had  advocated  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  the  joy  of  pre-eminence  in  oratory, 
in  authorship,  in  science,  or  in  art,  slunk 
aw.ay,  for  each  felt  the  force  of  the  ej^nie’s 
words  and  could  not  but  admit  that,  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  civilization,  there 
was  far  more  of  suffering  than  of  joy  t«»  lie 
derived  from  eminence  in  any  field  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor. 


plumage  so  e.xactly  harmonizes  with  the 
lichenH'olored  stones  among  which  it  delights 
to  sit,  that  a  jierson  may  walk  through  a 
flock  of  tliem  without  seeing  a  single  bird  ; 
while  in  winter  its  white  plumage  is  an  al¬ 
most  equal  protection. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


THOUGHTS  OK  GREAT  MEN. 

{^owjirst  coUeeted,) 

What  a  comfort  to  thousands  have  these  pre¬ 
cious  words  of  Jean  Paul’s  been !  ”  Happiness  sits 
on  your  front-door  step.  You  need  not  even  go 
round  the  corner  to  look  for  it.  It  can  stand  a 
rude  blast  and  a  rough  fall,  and  is  warranted  to 
keep  in  the  hottest  climates.  Treasure  it,  preserve 
it,  pickle  it,  but  call  no  man  happy  who  goes  to 
rest  with  a  single  bill  unpaid.” 

How  sublime  is  this  thought  of  Goethe's !  “  The 
Ocean  of  Existence  has  never  yet  been  hydro- 
graphed,  and  its  deepest  secrets  are  past  <lredging 
for.  We  gather  a  few  tender  tinted  shells,  a  few 
tufts  of  bright  weed,  and  sup  off  costly  mollusks ; 
but  the  Sea  and  We  are  still  Strangers,  we  and  the 
Sea'  make  no  progress,  and  Life  sinks  behind  the 
horizon  before  the  Bud  of  Acquaintance  has  burst 
into  the  Bloom  of  Kriendship.  Walk  by  the  Mar¬ 
gin,  and  listen  to  the  Waters  moaning  their  strange 
Secret  to  the  sympathizing  Stars,  and  take  another 
cigar  before  you  turn  in.’’ 

Milton  well  knew  that  the  experience  of  all 
middle-aged  men  would  amply  corroborate  this 
chain  of  corollaries :  — 

“  Never  exceed  your  income. 

“  Never  exceed  the  Iwunds  of  decorum. 

“  Always  brush  your  hat  when  you  take  it  off. 

“  Be  careful  how  you  interfere  with  another  mao’s  fire. 
Do  not  sit  in  damp  clothes. 

“  Study  the  polity  of  the  State,  and  be  at  your  isist 
although  of  the  meanest  order,  when  the  walls  of  the 
Republic  are  threatened. 

“  The  true  Citiseii  never  omits  to  hare  his  boots  prop¬ 
erly  blacked  every  morning.” 

How  thoroughly  that  wise  old  heathen,  Epaml- 
nondas,  knew  the  works  of  the  human  heart !  Lis¬ 
ten  to  a  few  of  his  gems.  “  Never  lend  your  horse. 
Seem,  rather  than  be.  Build  your  garden  wall 
higher,  if  your  neighbor  can  look  over  it.  Tread 
warily,  if  your  path  is  strewn  with  broken  bottles. 
Be  ready  to  do  small  kindnesses  —  always  have 
postage-stamps  in  your  pocket,  and  Metropolitan 
time-tables,  and  the  finest  Eau-de-Cologne  that 
money  can  procure.” 

Mark  what  Lavater  said  to  William  Tell,  when 
they  were  coming  home  in  the  dawn  from  a  post¬ 
mortem,  over  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  talking 
about  the  Revenue  Returns.  “  Put  a  «K)d  face  on 
the  matter.  If  troubles  rise,  stare  them  out  of 
countenance.  We  all  wear  the  same  uniform  — 
only  the  facings  are  different.  The  richest  man 
cannot  escape  the  toothache,  and  the  poorest  may 
enjoy  a  sunset  and  a  salad.  Be  content,  and  fill 
up  your  Income-tax  paper  with  conscientious  fidel¬ 
ity,*  and  you  will  be  scheduled  with  the  soft.” 

Golden  words  these  of  Bacon’s:  “The  weak¬ 
nesses  of  men  are  often  the  strength  of  states,  and 
the  favorites  of  princes  have  before  now  become 
the  shuttlecocks  of  vengeful  Fortune.  Some  men 
are  born  and  others  die;  but  none  can  e.scape 
either  the  one  day  or  the  other.  Between  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end  there  lie  many  intercalated 
stations,  where  we  may  rest  and  recreate,  and 
gather  strength  for  the  ventures  that  Fortune  hath 
yet  in  her  wallet.  Blind  as  she  is,  she  sometimes 
drops  the  bandage  and  catches  the  speaker’s  eye; 
but  her  myrmidons  are  a  host,  and  her  followers  a 
great  army,  and  to  be  victorious  over  Fortune  your 
weapons  must  be  keen,  well-tempered,  and  bright, 
your  arms  strong  and  resolute,  your  courage  daunt¬ 
less,  your  endurance  martvr-like,  and  your  wife’s 
relations  unexceptionable.’’ 

ALL  FOR  GREED. 

Young  Jjidy  (fo  Mr.  Septimus  Softlngton).  —  “0 
Mr.  Septimus!  It  was  too  bad  of  you  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  our  invitation  to  dinner  on  Sunday !  _  We 
onlv  had  a  tough  piece  of  roast  beef;  but  if  yo« 
had  come,  we  should  have  had  a  goose!  ” 

(Mr.  Septimus  has,  during  the  past  week,  stood 
in  every  position  of  the  alphabet,  in  every  corner 
of  his  room,  on  the  two-pair  back,  with  his  head 
on  several  sides  at  a  time,  trying  to  think  whether 
it  were  possible  that  she  could  have  meant  any¬ 
thing  rude.) 

OiisTiNATE  Peas.  —  The  peck  that  won’t  “yield 
<i  ]>int." 

We  ought  never  to  l)c  frightened  at  the  arrival 
of  a  ghost,  becajise  it ’s  quite  immaterial ! 

Good  Book  for  this  Weather.  —  Tom  Brown’s 
Oiol  Days. 


Pkematuke  Ia>s8  ok  the  Hair,  which  is  so 
common  nowadays,  may  be  entirely  prevented 
by  tlie  use  of  Burnett's  Vucoaint.  It  has  been  used 
in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its 
decay  and  to  promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
rowth.  It  is  at  the  same  time  unrivalled  as  a 
ressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  application  will 
render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days.  —  Com. 


Interesting  to  Ladies.  —  “  We  have  used  the 
Grover  &  Baker  Machines  in  our  manufacturing 
rooms  for  fifteen  years.  They  have  alwavs  given 
us  the  most  uiiqii’alilied  satisfaction,  whether  upon 
the  finest  and  most  costly  silk  and  lace  curtains  or 
tiic  heaviest  duck  aiul  canvas  upholstering;  and 
wc  feci  that  we  cannot  recommend  them  too  highly 
to  all  wanting  a  good  reliable  sewing  machine.” 

Au.kn  F.  Mackkv,  Chicago. 

Df.ihlity.  —  Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  of  Pekin,  Illinois, 
savs  that  the  iron  and  Sulphur  Powders  he  ob- 
tauied  for  Mrs.  Lloyd  diil  her  so  much  good  that 
he  » idles  a  larger  supply,  as  his  family  arc  much 
debilitated. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  1  Package,  12  Powders,  $  1 ; 
3  Packages,  S2.&U.  Mailed  Free.  Money  sent  at 
our  risk. 

Hall  &  Kl'ckel,  218  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


But  the  Eternal  Future  lies  before  thee : 

Whence  thou  dost  come ’t  is  plain  wc  cannot 
know ; 

But  through  the  cloud  that  spreads  its  shadows 
o’er  thee. 

Say,  —  whither  dost  thou  go  ? 

What  realm  unknown,  through  all  the  bright 
creation. 

Shall  be  thy  dwelling-place  ? 

Where,  rapt  in  joy-  and  holy  aspiration. 

Thou  shalt  behold  His  face. 

We  point  our  telescope  to  search  the  Ages : 

We  find  no  star  1 

Thou  ponderest  over  Revelation’s  pages 
What  read’st  thou  there  ? 

Upon  that  page  one  written  line  I  see  ; 

The  hand  I  know :  — 

“  Where  I  am,  there  my  servant,  too,  shall  be.” 
To  Him  I  ga 


ON  BEING  SOMEBODY, 
nr  the  author  of  “realmah.” 

SOME  good  people  liegan  to  talk  about  the 
delight  of  “  being  somebody  ” ;  for  in- 
.stance,  ^  being  an  orator  drawing  towards 
him  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men,  and  sway¬ 
ing  them  supremely  according  to  the  fine 
impulses  of  his  imagination,  which  he  is  able 
to  clothe  in  fitting  words  aud  gestures,  —  of 
being  a  great  statesman,  upon  whom  his 
party,  nay,  his  country,  depends  for  enlight¬ 
enment  and  for  guidance,  —  of  being  an 
author,  whose  works  compel  sympathy  even 
from  the  lea.«t  sympathetic,  and  laughter 
even  from  the  dullest  and  least  joyous  of 
mankind, — of  being  a  great  scientific  man 
who,  by  some  grand  invention,  sootlies  or 
controls  the  pain  of  his  brother  mortals,  or 
lessens  the  lower  forms  of  labor,  —  of  being 
a  great  actor,  or  actress,  who,  with  a  genius 
not  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  poet,  gives  to 
his  highest  conceptions  body  and  reality, 
and  whose  death  “  eclipses  the  gayety  of  I 
nations,”  —  of  being  a  great  painter,  or  ! 
sculptor,  whose  work  leaves  his  studio  to  be,  | 
for  hundreds  of  years,  preserved  with  rev¬ 
erent  care,  as  a  model  lor  young  sculptors  ! 
and  painters,  and  as  a  means  pf  teaching 
mankind  in  what  true  beauty  and  high  art 
consist. 

To  this  a  cvTiic  replied  in  these  depress¬ 
ing  words :  — 

“  Always  misrepresented,  never  under¬ 
stood  ;  his  smallest  faults  and  errors  entered 
against  him  in  the  public  ledger  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  victim  of  an  odious  publicity  which 
knows  no  delicacy  and  no  reserve ;  alter¬ 
nately  vilified  and  flattered  ;  a  man  without 
sweet  leisure,  and  whose  holidav  is  a  public 
reception  ;  intruded  upon  by  all  the  vainest 
and  the  most  foolish  of  mankind,  who  have 
only  that  to  say  to  him  which  nobody  else 
will  listen  to;  much  talked  of  (and  every 
one  who  is  much  talkeil  of  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  be  much  calumniated) ;  ever  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  all  those  wondrously  clever 
people  who  can  criticise  so  well,  but  who 
cannot  do  anything,  themselves;  solitaiy, 
and  yet  ever  in  a  crowd ;  after  death  ma¬ 
ligned  in  marble  or  in  bronze,  displaying 
the  most  absurd  of  human  costumes,  so  that 
his  effigy  forever  remains  a  mockery  and  a 
target  for  the  juvenile  population  of  future 
generations  ;  his  biography  written  by  ene¬ 
mies,  or  by  injudicious  partisans  (the  latter 
the  greater  misfortune  of  the  two)  ;  his  dear¬ 
est  friends  and  nearest  relatives  involved  in 
the  fullest  slander  which  injurious  calumny 
may  pour  out  upon  him.self,  when  unable 
to  reply:  —  such,  with  some  variations,  is 
mostly  the  fate  of  .any  one  who  becomes  re¬ 
nowned  in,  what  you  are  pleased  to  call,  a 
highly  civilized  community.  Tlie  end  will 
be  that  every  one  will  studv  to  conceal  his 

gifts,  and  that  no  one  will,  if  he  can  pos.>-ibly 
elp  it,  become  more  eminent  than  a  select 
vestryman  is  above  his  fellow-parishioners. 
A  field  of  com  is  a  level  thing,  but  not  so 
level  as  tlie  world  will  Ixicome  when  wise 
and  clever  men  have  realized  what  folly  it  is 
to  make  their  wisdom  or  their  cleverness 
known  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Even  that 
small  amount  of  eminence  pnissessed  by  the 
select  vestryman  will  be  fatal  to  bis  peace. 


PROTECTIVE  COLORS  AND  RE¬ 
SEMBLANCES  AMONG  ANIMALS. 

SOME  verj'  curious  e.xamples  are  given  by 
Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  essays  on  “  Natural 
Selection,”  of  protective  colors  and  resem¬ 
blances  among  animals.  He  says  :  “  In  the 
tropics  there  are  thousands  of  species  of 
insects  which  rest  during  the  day  clinging 
to  the  bark  of  dead  or  fallen  trees ;  and  the 
greater  portion  of  these  are  delicately  mot¬ 
tled  with  gray  aud  brown  tints,  which 
though  syrameixically  disposed  and  infinite¬ 
ly  varied,  yet  blend  so  completely  with  the 
u.^iual  colors  of  the  bark,  that  at  two  or  thna; 
feet  distance  they  are  quite  undistingui.<h- 
able.  In  some  cases  a  species  is  known  to 
frequent  only  one  species  of  tree.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  common  South  American 
long-horned  beetle,  which  is  found  only  on 
a  rough-barked  tree,  called  Tapiribii,  on  the 
Amazon.  It  is  verv  abundant,  but  so  ex¬ 
actly  does  it  resemble  the  bark  in  color  and 
rugosity,  and  so  closely  does  it  cling  to  the 
branches,  that  until  it  moves  it  is  absolutely 
invisible. 

“  Most  of  the  tropical  Mantide  and  Lo- 
custidie  are  of  the  exact  tint  of  the  leaves 
on  which  they  habitually  repose,  and  many 
of  them  in  addition  have  the  veinings  of 
their  wings  modified  so  as  exactly  to  imitate 
that  of  a  leaf.  This  is  carried  to  the  furthest 
possible  e.xtent  in  the  wonderful  genus, 
rhyllium,  the  ‘  walking  leaf,’  in  which  not 
only  are  the  wings  iierfect  imitations  of 
leaves  in  every  detail,  but  the  thorax  and 
legs  are  flat,  dilated,  and  leaf-like ;  so  that 
when  the  living  insect  is  resting  among  the 
foliage  on  which  it  feeds,  the  closest  obser¬ 
vation  is  often  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable. 

“  The  whole  family  of  the  Fhasmidae,  or 
spectres,  to  which  this  insect  belongs,  is 
more  or  less  imitative,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  species  are  called  ‘  walking-stick 
insects,’  fiom  their  singular  resemblance  to 
twigs  and  branches.  Some  of  these  are  a 
foot  long  and  as  thick  as  one’s  finger,  and 
their  whole  coloring,  form,  rugosity,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  head,  legs,  and  antenna;, 
are  such  as  to  render  them  absolutely  iden¬ 
tical  in  appearance  with  dead  sticks.  They 
hang  loosely  about  slirubs  in  the  forest,  and 
have  the  extraordinary  habit  of  stretching 
out  their  legs  unsymmetrically,  so  as  to 
render  the  deception  more  complete.  One 
of  these  creatures  obtained  by  myself  in 
Borneo  was  covered  over  with  foliaceous 
excrescences  of  a  clear  olive-green  color,  so 
as  exactly  to  resemble  a  stick  grown  over 
by  a  creeping  moss  or  jungermannia.  The 
Dyak  who  brought  it  me  assured  me  it  was 
grown  over  with  moss  although  alive,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  most  minute  examination 
that  1  could  convince  myself  it  was  not  so.  • 
“  Desert  animals  as  a  rule  are  desert- 
colored.  The  lion  is  a  typical  example  of 
this,  and  must  be  almost  invisible  when 
crouched  ujKm  the  sand  or  among  desert 
rocks  and  stones.  Antelopes  are  all  more 
or  less  sandy-colored.  The  camel  is  pre¬ 
eminently  so.  The  Egyptian  cat  and  the 
Pampas  cat  are  sandy  or  earth  colored. 
Tlie  Australian  kangaroos  are  of  the  same 
tints,  and  the  original  color  of  the  wild  horse 
is  supjKised  to  have  been  a  sandy  or  clay 
color.  The  dewrt  binis  aie  still  more  re¬ 
markably  protected  by  their  assimilative 
hues.  The  stonechats,  the  larks,  the  quails, 
the  goatsuckers  and  the  grouse,  which 
abound  in  the  North  Atncan  and  Asiatic 
deserts,  are  all  tinted  and  mottled  so  as  to 
resemble  with  wonderful  accuracy  the  aver¬ 
age  color  and  asiiect  of  the  soil  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  they  inhabit.  The  Rev.  II.  Tristram 
says:  “In  the  desert,  where  neither  twes, 
briishwiHsl,  nor  even  undulation  of  the  sur¬ 
face  afibrd  the  slightest  jirotection,  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  color  which  shall  be  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessaiy.  Hence,  without  t-xrep- 
tion  the  ujiper  plumage;  of  every  hint,  whether 
lark,  chat,  sylvain,  or  sandgniuse,  and  alsei 
the  fur  of  (tU  the  suKiUer  moitmiols,  and  the 
skin  of  nil  the  .snokes  mol  llztirth,  is  of  one 
uniform  isabelline  or  sand  color.” 

Among  binls,  the  ptarmigan  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  protective  coloring.  Its  summer 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

ROBERTSON  —  Sermons.  Contain- 

ing  more  than  60  Ditcoursea  not  inctudetl  in  any 
other  American  Kdition.  2  toIs.  12mo.  With  Me- 
moir  and  Portrait.  Price  rtdvLcid.  j6i2eOO. 

**  The  freshness,  the  vigor,  the  independent  utter¬ 
ance  of  honest  and  vivid  conviction,  on  the  high¬ 
est  themes  of  human  life  and  destiny,  which 
came  ftirth  from  the  Brighton  pulpit,  stirred  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  reading  world.  Robertson's 
Sermons  have  been  a  significant  sign  of  the 
times.'’  ~  The  Methodist. 


MISS  PHELPS  —  Hedged  In.  Si. so. 

“Tlie  problem  which  supplies  the  motive  of  this 
novel  is  one  of  the  meet  serious  of  all  that  per¬ 
plex  the  reformer  and  philanthropist.  Cau  a 
woman  who  has  fallen  from  virtue  be  restoreii 
not  only  to  the  favor  of  Qod,  bat  to  the  smiles  of 
society  ?  ...  .  Miss  Phelps  treats  the  subject 
with  true  religious  feeling,  but  she  has  carefully 
avoided  a  parade  of  pious  sentiment  and  Scrip¬ 
ture  commonplaces,  and  she  makes  a  plenty  of 
fun  of  well-meaning  ladies  who  think  they  have 
done  their  whole  duty  when  they  subscribe  to  a 
Magdalen  Asylum,  and  di-gust  the  unfortunate 
with  cant  phrases.  Nor  sliuuld  we  omit  to  say 
that  she  treats  it  with  equal  delicacy  and  bold¬ 
ness,  with  the  courage  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
most  perfect  womanly  refinement.  The  literary 
merits  of  the  book  deserve  still  warmer  praise 
than  its  purpose  and  spirit.”  —  AVto  Kbr*  7Vi- 
bune. 


BRYANT  —  Homer’s  Iliad.  Vol.  2, 

completing  the  work.  Uniform  with  Longfkllow*:* 
Dante.  Tinu*d  paper,  bevelled  boanls,  gilt  top, 
9  5.00.  Tlie  two  volumes  in  Half  Calf,  9  20.00. 

**  America  may  fairly  claim  to  have  produced  the 
atandanl  Bnglish  translation  of  Homer.  William 
Cullen  Bryant's  is  a  version  alike  for  the  acatleniy 
and  for  the  people.  Any  one  who.  knowing  no 
word  of  Greek,  has  made  himself  roaster  of  this 
translation  is  qualified  to  Judge  of  Homer,  not 
merely  as  a  story  teller,  but  as  a  poet ;  and  has 
filled  his  mind  with  the  spirit,  the  grandeur,  the 
)>eauty,  almost  even  the  melody,  of  the  greatest 
epic  poem  of  all  time.'* —  'Hte  Independent. 

LOWELL  —Among  my  Books.  $  2.00. 

CoitTZXTS,  —  Dryden,  Witchcraft,  Bhakesiteare,  Les¬ 
sing,  New  Kngland  Two  Centuries  Ago,  Rousseau, 
and  the  Sentimentalists. 

“  The  hook  has  more  good  sense,  good  wit,  and 
gfKiil  learning  than  any  American,  or  any  Eng¬ 
lishman,  with  (wrhaps  a  single  exception,  could 
bring  to  the  illustration  of  the  subjects  here 
treated.  Still  more,  it  shows  on  almost  every 
page  that  keen  insight  and  sympathy  with  the 
mind  of  tlie  iwrson  criticised  which  is  necessary 
to  give  a  high  value  to  any  criticism.”  —  Spriag- 
field  Republican. 

“  A  iiermanent  addition  to  the  literature  of  genial 

scliolarship  and  large-minded  criilcism . 

With  a  never-failing  grace,  .Mr.  Lowell  carries 
the  large  burden  of  a  riiie  and  widely  gathered 
scholarship,  and  while  tliere  Is  that  in  his  man¬ 
ner  which  must  attract  the  unlearned,  the  wisest 
of  us  cannot  fail  to  gain  instruction  from  his  am¬ 
ple  stores.”  —  Buffalo  Courier. 


EMERSON  —  Society  and  Solitude. 

9  2.00.  Contents  :  ii^iety  and  Solitude,  CiviliEa- 
iion,  Art,  Blo<|uence,  Domestic  Life,  Farming,  Works 
and  Days,  Books,  Clubi,  Courage,  Success,  and  Old 
Age. 

oThis  volume  gives  the  mature  wisdom  of  the 
most  independent,  original,  and  fearless  thinker 
of  our  time,  on  Just  those  topics  which  concern 
most  our  daily  life.  Its  best  feature  is  the  broad 
and  kindly  tolerance  for  all  sorts  of  opinions 
which  marks  him  in  contrast  with  Carlyle."  — 
JW10  York  Evening  Mail. 

GEORGE  ELIOT  —  Novels  Com- 

plcti*.  lUustrated  Librarp  FAiiiou.  PublUhed 

witli  tlic  Author’s  sanction.  Com|>lete  In  2  vols. 
I'Jmn.  Clotli,  «  3.50  ;  Half  Calf,  «  7  00. 

“A  superb  edition  ot  The  FTorels  of  George  Eliot, 
in  two  volumes.  The  illustrations  are  numerous, 
and  not  unworthy  of  the  te.\t.  The  spiendal 
power  of  these  novels  wliieh  rank  witli  the  first 
literary  proiluctions  of  the  century,  entitle  them 
to  the  highest  tyimgraphical  honors  such  as  in 
this  instance  they  liare  received.”  —  Boston 
TVaveller. 


*.*  For  sale  bp  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  rs- 
eeipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIKLD8,  OSOOOU,  &  CO.,  Boaton. 

K.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,71&  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agenti  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.’i  PubUcationf. 
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PUNCHINELLO. 

No.  10. 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Drood! 

OtU  Part. 

Ily  ORPHEUS  C.  KERR. 

Ask  any  Newamnn  for  it,  and  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
send  Ten  Cents  for  a  copy  to  address  of 

PUNCHINEI.LO  PURLISHING  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  2783.  8:5  Nassau  8t.,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  wanteil .  Splendidpremiunisto  subscribers. 

TOURISTS’  GLASSES 

OF 

.A-tlj  ii,stable  AV  icltlis, 

WITU 


THE  NOVEETY  JOB 
PRINTING  PREN8  is 
tbe  best  and  cheapest  press 
ever  made,  with  which  to  DO 
YOUR  OWN  PRINT. 
ING,  and  is  second  to  none 
for  the  use  of  General  Job 
Incomparably 
best  present  that  could  be 
made  to  a  boy  or  K>rl.  Prices 
of  PreaHes,  915,  9JW, 
9  J'J,  9  50.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testimonials  and 
specimens  oftype  and  printing,  to  BEN  J.  O.  WOODS, 
Manufacturer,  351  Fsossal  9t.,  Bustos,  Miss.,  or  to 
C.  C  THUUdTUN,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York  ; 
KKLI-Y,  IlOWKLL,  &  I.UDWIO  917  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa  ;  A.  C.  KELLOOO,  68  West  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,  III.  “  The  press  gives  entire  satisfaction.”  — 
J.  A.  IValkcr,  Pensacola,  Fla.  “  Equal  to  any  other  press 
In  its  ability  to  do  g^  work.”  —  American  Union,  Macon, 
Ga.  “Has  supplied  that  long-felt  want,  —  a  simple, 
strong,  well-ftoished,  and  low-priced  press.”  —  John  Cos- 
sons,  Glen  Allen,  Fa.  “  It  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to 
do."  —  Enterprise,  McMinnville,  Venn. 


HOCK  CRYSTAL  LENSES, 

RECEIVED  FROM  PARIS  BY 

PALMER,  BACHELDER8,  &  GO., 

AV»ftUlnxt€>ii  Stay  HoMtoii. 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

NORTON,  MASS. 

The  Fall  Term  of  this  Institution  will  ojien  on  Tai  as- 
nsT,  SepL  8,  1870.  For  catalogue,  apply  to  II.  A.  Cobb, 
Es<i.,  nr  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  Metcalf,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


k.,t».  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  i-i. 


S  APOLIO, 

FOR 

'Cpiieral  lloubehold  Purposes, 


IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAFEB  THAN  SOAP 

for  cleaning  windows  (without  water),  removing  stains 
from  marble  and  paint,  scouring  and  polishing  cutlery 
and  culinary  articles,  and  excellent  for  general  house¬ 
cleaning  purposes. 

,  ,  (  211  IVashington  Street,  New  York. 

_  30  Oxford  Street,  I.oodon.  _ 

The  afloiitioii  of  all  late  improvements  evinces  a 
determination  to  keep  the 


CHICKERING  ft  SONG’ 

AMERICAN 

PI  A.NO-FORTE8 1 

Triumphant  over  all  the  World  I 


AIVIERICAIV  HOUSE,  BO»lTOIV, 

where  it  ever  has  been,  —  in  the  front  rank  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  hotels. 

L.ASELL  FEiTlALC  SEiVlINARV, 

AT  AI  BI  RNDALE,  MASS. 

Ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  Instruction  tborouffh,  careftil, 
complete.  Advantages  for  Music,  Painting,  French,  and 
German  unsurpassed.  Particular  attention  paid  to  com¬ 
mon  and  solid  branches.  Teachers  chosen  with  great  care. 
Combines  the  sdvantages  and  comforts  of  a  school  and 
home.  Number  llmital  to  40.  Next  year  begins  Septem¬ 
ber  1^.  Address _ CIIAS.  W  CL8I11NQ. 

JOSEPH  QILLOTT’S 
Celebrated 
STEEL  PENS. 


HAVE  RECEIVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETTTOBS, 

□I 

The  United  Statei,  London,  and  Farit. 


Bold  by  all  dealen  tbrongboot  the  world. 
Every  Packet  bean  the  rao-Simile  of  hif  Signatun. 


Mumraornaia’s  WaaiHOUBa, 


91  JOHN  STREET,  NSW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  GII.I.OTT  *  SONS. 
IIKNRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 

NOTHING  BETTER 

Tlian  WHEELER’S  S"ERRY  WINE  BITTERS  can  be 
found  for  a  spring  and  summer  medicine.  For  Sick  Head¬ 
ache,  Bysentery,  Cholera,  Dyspe|>sia,  Ac.,  these  Bitters 
are  a  panacea.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Grocers. 

Remedy  for  Pimples. 

To  all  who  desire  it,  the  un<lers>igned  will  mail  (free)  on 
receipt  of  G-cent  stamp,  the  recipe  and  full  directions  for 
preparing  and  using  a  Crenulne  VpRutable  Halm 
that  will  immediately  remove  Piniplp!^,  Frecklen^ 
ltlotch«*fl,  Tan^  Blackworma,  and  all  eruptions 
and  impurities  of  the  skin,  leaving  the  sume  clear  with 
healthy  Glow. 

lie  will  also  send  (free)  instructinng  for  providing  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  n’tum  mail  by  ad- 
dri’fsing  F*  W#  TllUKR^  Chemist,  113  Broadway,  N.Y. 

l3R.  SHERMAN 

HAS 

from  his  professional  visit  West,  and  may  he  consulted  by 
those  who  called  at  his  office  during  liis  absence  and  de¬ 
ferred  treatment  until  his  return. 

Those  who  are  alllicted  with 


U46  WMlilJiKton  St..  BoBton. 


11  East  14lh  St.,  Mew  York. 


Removes  Corns  without  Pain. 


Sold  at  all  drug  and  shoe  stares,  25  cents.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  supplie<l  by  the 
J  APANF.8E  CORN  FILE  CO.,  34  Pine  St ,  N.  Y. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Guba> 

9  300,000  In  Gol.l  Drawn  every  IT  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  famished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Bankera, 

No.  18  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  FIELD,  MA¬ 
RINE,  TOCRISTS’,  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  and 
night  double  perspective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power.  In 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
sight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SEMMONS,  Occ- 
LISTs’  Ottict.**,  GST  Bo'sdwsy.  N—»  York 


Rifles,  shot-guns,  revolvers,'*c. 

at  reduced  prices,  narrantei^^  and  rent  by  express 


rantt^s 

C.O  D.  to  be  examiocil  before  palWor.  Liberal  terms  to 
the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  WVe  for  a  price  catalogue, 
address  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 
179  Smilhfleld  Street,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

N.  B.  —  Army  Guns,  Revolveri,  Ac.,  bought  or  traded  for. 


WESTERN  WORLD 


THE  NATURALIST’S  GUIDE. 


RUPTURE 

will  find  DR.  SIIERMAN’S  curatives  a  guaranty  curt', 
without  the  sufferings  and  injury  attending  the  use  of 
trusse:*  designed  to  cn^ato  adhesive  iutiainmation. 
OFFICE,  007  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Pamphlets  of  photographic  likenesses,  before  and  after 
cure,  with  other  information,  nnailed  on  receipt  of  10 
cents. 


$2,000  A  YEAB  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^nU  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitek  ofiAe  on  tolA  tiioo. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particulars  address 
THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHIME  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Moss.,  or  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


Bt  C.  j.  MAYNARD. 

IIluMtrate.l . 9‘J.OO. 

“  The  work  is  a  very  complete  guiilc  to  the  young  natu¬ 
ralist,  csiiecially  in  collecting  and  preserving  si<ecimi-ns. 
It  gives  very  minute  instructions,  aidnl  l)y  illustrations^ 
for  preserving  and  mounting  binis  and  mammals,  prepar¬ 
ing  insects  for  cabinets,  preserving  fishes  and  reptiles, 
collecting  shells  and  eggs,  and  mounting  skeletons.  Being 
very  practical  in  its  nature,  and  free  from  technicalities, 
the  work  commends  itself  to  students  in  the  natural 
sciences.”  —  Chicago  TVibune. 

*,*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  4t  CO.,  Boston. 


The  Use  of  Light  Wines 

IS 

CONDUCIVE  TO  TEMPERANCE. 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 

IRELAND,  and  AMEBICA 

AEE 

Comparatively  Dronken  Nations. 

WHYP 

BECAUSE 

Strong  liqaon  are  the  fashionable  and  common  drinf 
of  the  people.  Wine  making  and  drinking  are  the  ex¬ 
ception. 

Will  legislative  enactments  change  the  morals  or  habiu 
of  the  people  ? 

The  history  of  the  whole  world  furnishes  conclusive 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

ABB 

CLOSIlSrG  OUT 

THEIR  STOCK  OF 

French,  English,  &  Domestic 

OABPETS, 

OIL-CLOTHS.  BOOS,  MATS,  COCOA  AHD  CAN¬ 
TOS  MATTINOS,  &c..  &e. 

AT  A  GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

Customen  and  Mrangan  are  respectfully  invited  to  ez- 
‘  amine. 

Broadwajj^^di  Av.,  9tli  and  lOth  Sto  , 

_ NKW  YORK. _ 

SUMMER  TRAVELLINGTuITS 


PRANCE,  ITALY, 

GERMANY,  and  HUNGARY 

Are  Comparatively  Sober  Nations- 

WHLYP 

BECAUSE 

Wine  is  the  common  drink  of  the  people. 

Su  it  will  be  in  our  own  country  when  we  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  prejudice,  and,  learning  wisdom  from  the  ez- 
perieuce  of  other  countries,  encourage  the  production  and 
consumption  of 

AMERICAN  WINES. 


A8  OXB  OP  THB 

UIOI^^EERS 

in  this  movement,  wc  respectfully  invite  all  who  desire 
good  ami  pure  Wines,  whether  as  a  beverage,  Ibr  sickness, 
for  communion,  or  for  family  use,  to  examine  our  stock  of 

California  Wines, 

and  see  awl  judge  fur  themselves  whether  our  claim  of 
selling  purer  and  better  Wines  than  can  be  purchased 
elsewhere  is 


TRUE  OR  FALSE. 

PERKINS,  STERN,  &  CO., 

108  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 

14  &  16  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

EE.  IRISH’S 

OTTAWA  BEER 

15  THE  ONLY  GENUINE  IN  BOSTON. 

From  the  Boston  Courier, 

Ottawa  Bkik.  If  any  eTidence  were  needed  of  the 
extreme  popularity  of  this  agreeable  and  healthfiil  bever¬ 
age,  the  number  of  imitators  of  Suctbmatd  would  estab¬ 
lish  this  act  beyond  any  controversy.  SorTHMATO  is  the 
original  introducer  of  tbe  genuine  “  Da.  laiSB’s  Ottawa 
Bgxa,”  and  In  its  decoction  he  has  been  unrivalled  in  past 
reasons,  and  has  no  eqnal  now.  To  those  who  desire  a 
wholesome,  cool,  refreshing  drink,  with  those  salutary 
properties  for  which  the  genuine  Ottawa  Bieb  is  re¬ 
nowned,  we  would  say  that  SorrHMATD’s,  on  the  comer 
of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Streets,  is  the  place  where  it 
may  always  be  found,  drawn  fresh,  and  always  to  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  as  exactly  what  it  purports  to  be. 

A  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

NOTED  NAMES  OF  FICTION. 

By  WILIsIAM  A*  WHEELER. 

1  vol.  12mo.  9  2.60. 


I  This  Dictionary  has  been  welcomed  by  eminent  critics  ! 
I  as  a  work  of  very  great  value  and  interest  both  to  scholars  I 
I  ami  general  readers.  It  explains  many  of  the  allusions  so 
frequently  occurring  in  modem  literature,  —  tbe  names  of 
j  the  Greek,  Roman,  Norse,  and  Hindu  Mythologies;  noted 
'  Fictitious  Persons  and  Places,  so  interwoven  with  tbe  best 
I  recent  literature  of  Kngland  and  America,  and  those  of 
'  most  general  interest  in  tbe  literature  of  other  modem  na¬ 
tions  ;  nicknames  of  eminent  characters  in  political  and 
I  literary  history,  and  those  applied  to  parties  and  sects. 


“It  is  a  work  5Mi  sreneris;  all  the  flowers  from  the 
field  of  Romance  mingled  together.’’  — 11.  W.  IaOXG- 

PEILOW. 

**  1  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  refer¬ 
ence  in  iHir  language  ”  —  S.  Austin  Allibiinx, 

“.d  Dictivnnry  of  jiutht*rsy 

Ab  a  book  for  miscellaneous  reading,  it  is  fiill  of  pleas-  | 
ant  surprises ;  as  a  book  of  reference,  it  is  difficult  to  | 
conceive  how  any  lover  of  literature  can  do  without  it.’’ 
—  Boston  TyanscripU 


Real  Nova  Scotia  Homespun 


MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Price, 

MACUIUR,  WIUMMS,  &  PARKER, 

‘■too  WA.‘<HINGTON  STREET. 

BosTug,  July,  1870. 

T  H  E  PIC“nTc  . 

A  DEUOHTFnl  CADTATA, 

WITH 


Charming  Solo-  and  Brilliant  Chornaes  of 
Easy  Exeention  I 


BY  J.  R.  THOMAS. 

Designed  for  Schools,  Singing  Classes,  and  Social  Gath¬ 
erings.  For  Mi.xed  Voices,  and  also  for  Female  Voices, 
with  Sparkling  Piano  Accompaniment.  The  most  pleas¬ 
ing  Cantata  for  Musical  Festivals  published. 

Price  in  Boards,  9 1.00.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  *  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSOM,  4k  CO.,  New  York. 


ROeERS’ 


GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


There  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre  paid,  at  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
of  tbe  price,  via.  from  S 10  to  0  25. 

Send  for  lUnstrated  Cata- 
^loRue  and  Price  List  to 
Taking  the  Oath. 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York* 


Maplewood  institute  for  Y*nniis  La* 

dies,  PitUfield,  Mars.  ~  Long  csUblitihed  anti 
protperoua  *,  soticita  attentiou  to  tia  unrivalled  advantages 
aod  moderate  rhaigea*  Rev.  C.  T.  SPE.VK,  Principal. 


HAWTHORNE’S 

ENGLISH  NOTE-BOOKS. 

vola*  16ino*  ^4.00* 


“  Mra.  Hawthorne  prefixes  to  these  welcome  volumta  a 
brief  statement  of  the  civDSiderationa  which  have  induced 
her  to  spread  before  the  world  pages  written  by  her  hus¬ 
band  only  Ibr  his  own  eye,  and  embracing  confidences, 
both  of  a  personal  and  literary  character,  which  90De  over- 
fiiatulloas  critics  have  blamed  her  for  revealing.  We  hanlly 
think  an  explanation  was  reiinired.  If  the  illastration^  of 
the  author’s  cast  of  mind  and  bahits  of  composition  which 
these  private  journals  afford  had  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  set  biography,  nobody  would  have  dreame<l  of 
objecting  to  their  publication.  It  is  because  a  good  biog¬ 
raphy  of  one  so  delicate  and  reserved  in  character  was 
quite  impossible,  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  determined  to  meet 
the  constant  and  urgent  demand  for  a  memoir  by  publi7<h- 
ing  as  much  as  she  couM  of  bis  private  reconis.  We 
heartily  commend  her  decision.  In  these  fhit,  frank,  and 
beautiful  diaries  we  have  a  better  picture  of  Hawthorne 
than  any  other  hand  than  his  own  could  draw.  We  learn 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  refinement  of  his  nature,  aod 
love  him  for  the  tenderness  ami  beauty  of  his  char<ict»‘r  far 
more  than  we  ever  did  befare.  We  see  him,  as  his  widow 
assures  us  he  was  in  life,  —  never  glromy  and  m'ri  id. 
though  distinguished  by  the  pensiveness  and  gravity  of  a 
person  who  possesse<l  *  the  awful  power  of  insight’  ^  His 
mood  was  always  cheerful  and  equal,  ami  his  minti  pecu¬ 
liarly  healthful,  aiMl  the  airy  splendor  of  his  wit  and  hu¬ 
mor  was  the  light  of  his  home.’  That  the  popular  idea  of 
Hawthorne  is  very  different  from  this,  we  need  hardly  say ; 
but  frw  who  read  these  volumes  will  hesitate  to  accept  the 
editor's  chameterixation  of  one  to  whom  .she  was  so  rn  ar.’’ 
— -V.  y.  TViAmmc. 


“This  is  In  no  respect  a  book  for  criticism  ;  and  even 
dill  it  call  for  such  treatment,  the  reviewer  would  l>e 
tempted  fnm  his  duty  by  tite  oiiportunity  given  for  ex¬ 
tracts  more  interesting  than  any  comment  could  be  matle. 
It  would  be  easy,  were  the  space  at  command,  to  weave  a 
striking  vignette  of  Hawthorne  himself  from  the  1  tile 
shreds  of  introspection  and  self-criticism  scattered  through 
these  pages.”  —  Jidrertifer., 


Tor  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  tbe  Bublishers, 


Fixr  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  free  of  postage, 
on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO*,  Boatoiu 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  BowUsm. 
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every  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLI’STRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  REAl)ING. 


(r// 


LOW  PRICE  WATCHES 


W!.ll.l  J  l| 


[August  6, 18?0. 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


TRAVELERS 


of  tlartlbrd,  Coon.,  C«sh  Assets  over  9 i* 
a  Oeneral  Accident  Insurance  Companj,  granting  policies 
of  insurance  against  Death  or  Wholly  Disabling  Ipjury  by 
ACCIDENT,  to  men  of  ail  trades,  profesiions,  and  occu¬ 
pations,  at  rales  within  the  reach  of  all.-  It  Insures 
against  accidents  by  machinery,  accidents  from  the  use 
of  toots  and  implements,  accidents  of  all  descriptions  that 
occur  in  Uie  usual  and  lawful  avocations  of  life,  as  well  as 
accidents  by  railway,  steamboat,  and  travel  generally. 
Accident  policies  written  by  Agents. 


MANl’KACTURED  BY  THE 


Pronounced  by  Dealers  ami  Connoisseurs  tliriaighnut  the 
country  to  be  the  BEST  TIMEKEEPERS  now  offered  to 
Ike  public  for 

LADIE8’  OR  OENTLKMKN’S  I'NE. 
They  combine  improvements  not  found  in  any  other 
Watches,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  Ladies 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  correct 
timepiece,  will  And  the  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“l,ADY  ELGIN” 

to  be  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN. 

No  Movements  Retailed  by  the  Company. 

An  Illustrated  Pam|dilet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,”  will  be  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 


The  Travelers  has  paid  over  $  1,000,000 
in  Benefits  to  Policy  Holders. 


The  Trivilsrs  also  grants  full  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Insurance,  In  all  Its  forms,  its  policies  uniting 
Amflt  Sfcuritf  and  Ckeapneti  tf  Coat  under  a  Dafioile 
Contract,  All  policies  non-forfeitablc.  Premium  system, 
tlie  favorite  Low-Rate  Cash  Plan. 


NATIONAL  WATCH  GONPANT, 

159  &,  101  l.ake  St.,  Cliicnicot 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Boston  Office,  NO  Washington  Street, 

New  York  Office,  UOT  Broadway, 


NtIO  Fcr  Ooxcii. 


Fit  for  a  Ceiitlemnii's  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  k  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


I  purchased  my  Wheeler  k  Wilson  Machine,  July  19ih 
1H67,  and  for  the  first  li.v  years  used  it  constantly  from 
morning  until  late  in  the  eveiiiug  on  heavy  cloth  and 
Marseilles  work,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  1  have 
used  it  fur  family  sewing,  without  repairs,  ami  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  in  so  good  condition  that  I  would  not  exchange  it 
fur  your  latest  number.  It  will  wear  a  doseu  years  more 
without  tepariug.  I  have  used  ouc  needle  nearly  three 
years,  and  have  some  of  the  dosen  needles  that  I  received 
wi  h  the  machine. 

MRS.  T.  EDMONDSON. 

JSKSST  CiTT. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, 


ALFONSO, 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 


PRANG'S'  Celebrated  Chromoa  are  fur  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  worlil. 

PRANG'S  Lasteat  Piiblicsttloiis  i  Wiu>  FLdWKna,  S  1.00  and  $2.00,  after  Mi.ss  Ellrn  Robdixs. 
PRANG'S,  llluatrated  Catalosue  stnt  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boaton. 


Having  access  to  thp 

‘^Gorlmm  Co.” 

daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  lo  Uie  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest. 


IVIce  99- 


“Home  for  Invalids.” 

Ratabllalird  in  1N47,  by  E.  £.  DENNIS. 
TON,  M.  D.,  at  Sprlmcdalc,  Northampton, 
Maaa.  Number  limits  to  30. 

KsraRRxris.  Boston  — Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  Edward 
Reynolds,  M.  D.,  John  Homans,  M.  D.,  11.  J.  Bigelow, 
M.  D.  Brooklyn  —  C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 


CHARLES  EE  ABE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most 

Perfect  ]VIaiiiiraclory  in  the 
United  Slates. 

m  _  Jbdbtfb  ^  (^0-’* 

45  DDD  MEI.Gl>EONS 

will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 

United  States  reached  by  Express  (where  they  have  no 
Agent),  frwe  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address,  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  A  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


Horace  waters,  4N1  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS, 
MEEODEONS,  and  ORtiANS,  of  six  firet  clan 
makers,  including  Chiekering  &  Sons,  at  F.itrr.mrlf  fano 
Prirra./iir  Cask,  daring  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $6 
to  $23  monthly  until  paid.  Ixstrl'mkxts  to  birr. 


H.O.USEJIOLD  EDITION, 


AGENTS  WANTED, 

For  W'OUFN  of  NEW  YORK; 

Or,  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  GREAT  CITY.  A  book  for 
all  who  are  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  mankind  and  de¬ 
sire  a  higher  standard  of  public  morals.  From  a  moral 
stand-point  the  author  has  unveiled  every  class  of  society, 
— rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  good  and  bad, —  and  agents 
can  get  hold  of  no  better  book  to  sell.  740  pages.  Price, 
$3.'25;  50  to  Agents.  Address  NEW  YORK  BOOK 
CO.,  14.1  Naaiutn  St.,  New  York. 


1  vol.  16mo. 


This  latest  work  of  the  most  popular  of  living  Novelists  is  presented  to  the  public  in  uniform  style  with  the 
Jfousrkold  Edition  of  RasDi's  Novels,  —  the  only  compact,  tasteful,  and  uniform  Library  edilion  ever  issued  in  this 
country,  and  the  only  one  now  pablisbcd  with  the  author's  sanction. 


H  Permanent 

Curo  Ouaiaiiieed. 
Treatise  oi»  Jieafncss 
and  I  atarrh  sent  free. 

:l.  UTI'.WELL,  roj  Broadway,  N.T. 


Ting  Establishment, 

lEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


EXCELLENT  BEEF  TEA 

At  two  cents  per  cup  made  in  two  minutes  fimm  the  gen¬ 
uine  Texan  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  Is  the 
best  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years.  Forty-five  pounds  of  prime  beef 
coDcentrated  into  one  pound.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
travellers,  and  all  persona  re<|airing  nourishment. 

For  sale  by  dniggists  and  fine  grocers,  and  by 
A.  GLANX,  Sole  Agent.  194  William  St..  N.  Y. 


^  Ask  for  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S  Household  Edition. 


The  popular  Household  Edition  of  Mr.  Keade’s  Novels  is  comprised  in  Nine  Volumes, 

ns  follows:  — 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

Foul  Play. 

Hard  Cash. 

White  Lies. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Peg  Woffington,  Christie  Johnstone,  and 
Other  Stories. 


SAXE  —  Poems.  Highgate  Edition.  $1.50. 


BRYANT  — Homer’s  Iliad.  2voIs.  Svo.  $5.00 
each. 


COFFIN  (”  Carleton  ”)  —  The  Seat  of  Em¬ 
pire.  $  1.50. 


MISS  PHELPS  — Hedged  In.  $1.50. 


MI^RRAY  —  MusIc'Hall  Sermdiis.  $  1  50. 


CURED 


MOITNTFORD  —  Miracles,  Past  and  Present. 

$2.00. 


Prnd  19  cents  fer  TI'n.slra‘el  Piimphlrt.  wilh  Photo- 
graph'ir  l,;k"n«i*»»  .'f  hsd  c«*«<  heinre  snd  sib  r  cufr. 

DR.  SHEUMAN,  6.17  Bma.lwsv.  cor.  4'h  fit..  New  York. 


HARTE  —  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
other  Stories.  $1.50. 


MAYNARD  — The  Naturalist’s  Guide.  $2  00. 

MEIiBERY’  —  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall 
Street.  $2.00. 


MUSIC-HALL  SERMONS. 


By  HEV.  W.  H.  H.  MURRAY. 

'  91.50. 

“Senmnt  would  recover  their  lost  reputation  were 
there  many  so  vigorous  ami  fresh  as  these.  Mr.  Murray 
is  certainly  a  remarkably  elequent  preacher,  and  his  elo¬ 
quence  is  of  the  best  sort,  that  of  gooil  sense  ami  just  aen- 
timent  fitly  ami  feelingly  express^.  He  is  master  of  a 
style  singularly  clear,  pure,  ami  felicitous.  In  general, 
the  literary  quality  of  the  discourac  is  uncommonly  high, 
but  is  so  without  prejudice  to  llie  directness  and  simple 
cogency  proper  to  the  orator.  There  are  passages  that 
would  do  no  discredit  to  Bossnet.  In  this  respect,  and  as 
we  think  in  most  respects,  he  it  decidedly  to  be  ranked 
above  Henry  Ward  Beecher.”  —  BoaUn  Commonwealth. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Bookaellert.  Bent,  poat-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publiihert, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boaton. 


EMERSON  —  Society  and  .Solitude.  $  2.00. 


LOWELL  —  Among  my  Books.  $  2.00. 


ROBERTSON  — Sermons.  2  toIs.  $2.00. 


GEORGE  ELIOT  — Novels  Complete, 
tr.iteil.  2  volt.  $  3  50. 


0^  Price  in  Cloth,  $1.00  a  volume;  Half  Calf,  92.25. 


GREELEY', —  Polltic.tl  Economy.  $160. 


For  tale  by  all  Bookselleri.  Sent,  poat-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  Jb  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dcttob  a  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agenti  for  F.,  0.,  A  Co.’t  Publicatioa. 


%*  For  sale  5y  all  BotkatUera.  Sent,  foat-fOid,  on  receipt  of  price,  bp  the  Pniliakers, 


PrInteH  at  the  University  Pre«.  Cambridge,  by  Welch.  Bigelow,  a  Co.,  fbr  Fields,  Osgood,  »  Co. 


